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. ‘She deprives us o’ means, just to show us our frien’s, 
Wharwitina disown us w naebody kens ys. 
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CAIRO—ITS VIEW FROM WITH UT—WITHIN—THE CITADRL—HELIOPOL] 


ing found 


ON THE FALL OF A LEAF. 
BY THE REV. THOS. HILL. 

I walk’d in my garden, its beauties were flown, 
All its lilies and roses were wither’d and gone ; 
The birds there no longer were heard or were seen ; 
The shrubs wore no longer their liv’ry of green. 
I walk'd in the fields, they no longer delighted. 
Their former soft verdure was wither’d and blighted ; 
The pale sickly leaves of the ash and the oak 
The dullness and dankness of winter bespoke. 


As I gaz'd with some awe on these emblems of man, 
And weigh’d the resemblance again and again, 

A large heavy leaf overcharg’d with the dew, 

Was torn from its bough by the wind as it blew. 


As it fell through a cluster that quiver’d beneath, 
Tt involv’d all its fellows in ruin and death ; 
~ Jn an instant they follow’d, and strewing the ground, 

Display'd a wide field of destruction around. 

* A resemblance,” I cried, “ to mortality’s kind, 

resemblance again is here fore’d on my mind ! 
The thousands that perish by faults not their own, 
And lament in affliction the follies of one. 


How oft has the youth felt the faults of the sire ! 
The parent how often the son's vicious fire! 

How often has beauty, by flatt'ry o’er borne, 
Left the lov'd and the loving her folly to mourn ' 


No shadow of shame, no hae of disgrace, 

Which falls on the guilty, and darkens his face, 

But extends to those innocent dear ones at home, 
Tnvoly’d in his fortunes and link’d to his doom.” 

Thus the cloud that envelopes the orbit of light, 
Hides his beauties, his glories. and beams from the sight ; 
While its lengthening shadow o ercharging the ground, 
Spreads the same sombre gloom on each object around. 
Then learn from the leaf, as it falls from the tree, 

‘The same simple truth it imparted to me ; 

Learn the lesson betimes, ere thy days are all gone, 

“ That vice, in its fall, never suffers alone—” 


NAEBODY KENS YE. 
BY ROBT. L, MALONE. 
Ain,—* Hooly and Fairly.” 
Are ye doin’ ought weel !—are ye thrivin’, my man! 
‘Be thankfu’ to Fortune for a’ that she sen’s ye ; 
Ye'll ha’e plenty o’ frien’s aye to offer their han’, 
When ye needna their countenance—a’ body kens ye ; 
A’ body kens ye, 
A’ body kens ye, 
When ye needna thieir countenance—a’ body kens ye. 
But wait ye a wee, till the tide tak’s a turn! 
An’ awa’ wi’ the ebb drifts the favours she len's ye, 
Cauld frien'ship will then leave ye lanely to mourn ; 
When ye need a’ their frien'’ship—then naebody kens ye ; 
Naebody kens ye, &c. 
The crony wha stuck like a burr to your side, 
An’ vow'd wi’ his heart’s dearest bluid to befrien’ ye. 
A five-guinea note, man ! will part ye as wide 
As if oceans and deserts were lyin’ between ye ! 
Naebody kens ye, &c. 
It’s the siller that does’t, man! the siller! the siller ' 
It’s the siller that breaks ye! an’ mak’s ye, an’ men's ye ; 
When your pockets are toom an’ nae wab i’ the loom, 
Then tak’ ye my word for't there's naebody kens ye ; 
Naebody kens ye, &c. 
Bot thinkna I mean that a’ mankind are sae— 

It’s the butterfly-frien’s that misfortune should fear, aye— 
There are those worth the name, Gade sen’ there were mae ! 
Wha, the caulder the blast, aye the closer draw near ye ; 

; Naebody kens ye, &c. 

The friend wha can tell us our fau'ts to our face, 

But aye frae our foes in our absence defen’s us, 
Leeze me on sic hearts! 0’ life’s pack he's the ace 

Wha scorns to disown us when naebody kens us. 

CHORUS. 
Naebody kens us, naebody kens us,: 
Poortith’s'a dry-nurse frae folly whilk speans us— 


PALACE OF SHOOLRA—THE SLAVE-MARKET. 
anchored off Boulec, the 


of Cairo. Toward 
you find yourself in a 


‘byrinth of brown narrow streets that resemble rather rifts in some mud moun- 
tain, than anything with which architecture has todo. Yet here and there the 
|'blankness of the walls is broken and varied by richly worked lattices, and spe- 
'cimens of arabesque masonry. Gaudy bazaars strike the eye and relieve the 
| gloom—and the picturesque population that swarms every where keeps the in- 
terest awake. 

_On emerging from the lanes of Bonlar, Cairo, Grand Cairo! opens on the 
||view, aud never yet did fAincy tiash upon the poct’s eye a more superb illusion 
jof power and beauty than the “city of Victory”* presents from a distance. 
, The bold range of the Mokattam mountains is purpled by the rising sun—its 
| craggy summits are cut clearly out against the glowing sky—it runs ike a pro- 
‘montory into a sea of the richest verdure, here wavy with a breezy planta ion 
of olives, there darkened with acacia groves. Just where the mountain sinks 
upen the plain, the citedel stands upon its last eminence, and, widely spread 
(beneath it, lies the city, a forest of mivarecs with palm trees intermingled, and 
the domes of innumerable musques rising, like enormous butbles, over the sea 
of houses. Here and there rchiy green gardens are is!anded within that sea, 
and the whole is girt round with pic: uresque towers and ramparts occasionally 
revealed through visias of the wood of sycamore and fig-trees that surround it. 
tt has been said that “ God the first garden made, and the first city Cain ;” but 
here they seem commingled with the happiest effect. The approach to Cairo 
is a spacious avenue lined with the olive or the sycamore : here end there the 
white marble of a fountain gieams through the foliage, or a palm tree waves its 
ward head above the santon’s tomb. Along this highway a masquerading 
ooking crowd is swarming towards the city—ladies wrapped closely in white 
veils, women of the lower class carrying water on their heads, and covered only 
with a long blue garment that reveals, but too plainly, an exquisite symme'ry 
in the young, and a hideous deformity in the elders—there are camels perched 
‘upon by black slaves, magpied with white napkins round their head and loi: s— 
there are portly merchants, with turbans and long pipes, gravely smoking on 
their knowing-looking donkies—here an Arab dashes through the crowd at fall 
gallop, or a European still more haughtily shoves aside the pompous looking 
bea ; ed throng. Water-carriers, calenders, Armenians, barbers, all the dra- 
jmatis persona of the Arabian Nights are there. Aud vow we reach the city 
wall, with its towers as stroug as mud can make them. It must not be sup- 
posed that this mud architecture is of the same nature that one associates 
with the word in Europe. No! Overshadowe.i by palm trees, and a crimson 
banner with its crescent waving from the battlements, and cainels couched 
jbeneath its shade, and swarthy Egyptians, in gorgeous apparel, leaning against 
‘- make a mud wall appear a very respectable fortification in this land of il- 
usion. 

And now we are within the city! Protean powers! what a change ! ps 
byrinth of dark, filthy, intricate lanes and neve, in which pore, ihe 
sight, from which the nose and eye revolt, meet one at every turn, and one is 
always turaing. The stateliest streets are not above twelve feet wide, and as 
the upper stories areh over them toward one another, o@ly a aarrow serpentine 
‘seam of blue sky appears between the toppling verandahs of the winding 
jeteoate. Occasionally a string of camels, bristling with faggots of firewood, 
‘sweeps the sireets as effectuaily of passengers, as the machine which has sn- 
perseded chummies does a chimney of its soot—lean mangy dogs are continy- 
ally running beiween your legs, which afford a tempting passage in this petti- 
icoated place—bveggars, in rags, quivering with vermin, are lying in every cor- 
ner of the street—now a bridal, or a cireamcizing procession, squeezes along 
with music that might madden a drummer—now the runni: g footmen of some. 
bey or pasha, endeavour to jostle you towards the wall, unless they recognise 
you as an Englishman—one of that race whom they think the devil can’t 
frighten or teach manners to. Notwithstauding all these annoyavees, however, 
the streets of Cairo present a source of unceasing anusement and curiosity to 
the stranger. It has no: so purely an oriental characrer as D-maseus ; but the 
intermixture of Earopeans gives it a character of 11s own, and afforés far wider 
|scope for adventure than the secladed and solemn cspital of Syria—the ba 
zaars are very vivid and varied, and each is devoted to a peculiar class of com- 
moditics—thus you have the Turkish, the Persian, the Frank bazuars ; the ar- 
inogrerers’, the weavers’, the jewellers’ quarters. ‘These bazaars are. for the 
most pa:t, covered in, and toere is acool and quiet gloom aboot them which is 
very refreshing ; there 's also an sir of profound re in the turbaned mer- 
chants as they si: cross-legged on their counters, embowered by the sha |- and 
silks of India and Persis--they look as if they were for ever sitting for their 
por raits, aud seldom move a muscle, uuless 1 be to breathe a cloud of smoke 
trom their bearded lips, or to turn their vivid eyes upon some expected cns- 
tomer—those eyes that seem to be the only living part of thei coun enance. 
bazaars have each a ponderous chain hung acro.s theireutrance to pre- 
vent the precipitu'e departure of any thief th t maypresewe tov far upon the 
istlessuess of the shopkeeper—each lane and alley is also terminated by a door, 
which is guarde. at night. In passing «long these narrow lanes, you aga: 
suppo-e yourself in some gal ery or corridor, until you meet a fire of donkeys, 
or of suldiers siazge:ing along their slippery paths. 

Mean-looking aud crowded as is the greater part of Cairo, there are -oine 
extensive squares and stately houses. Among the former is the Esvekeyeh. 
by which you enter the city—a plece perhaps twee the size of Stephen's- 
Green, occupied by a large piantation, divided by wide avenues, and surround - 
ed by adirty canal. A wide road shaded by palm and sycamore trees runs 
jround this canal, and forms a street of tali :nud-evioured houses of very various 
architecture—some of ihese, the verandahs particularly, are very delicately a: d 
elaborately worked. The best buildings in the eyeh are the palaces of 
Torahim and Abbas Pa ha, and the new hotel D Orient, in which we h d pieas- 


a Le city, means “the Victonous”—wheuce our 
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ant apartments—looking over a cemetery it is true, which was 
tribes of ghoul-like dogs. But beyond this 

“Thin layer of thin earth between 

The living and the dead,” 
were gardens, and Kiosks, and palm groves, and a ae of the Nile, and, 
above all, the Pyramids far in the distance, yet, by their magnitude, curiously 
confounding the perspective. Another wide space is the Roumeleych, where 
fairs and murkets are held, and criminals are executed, and other popular amuse- 
ments take place. I am not writing a guide-book, and I shall only at present 
allude to the citadel, which, as | have observed already, overlooks the town 
Mehemet Ali resides in it when he is in Cairo. Here are the remains of Sala- 
din s palece and the commencement of a magnificent mosque, from the ter- 
raced roof of which there is, perhaps, the finest view in the world. There is 
also a place of great interest to antiquarian cockneys, because it is called Jo- 
seph’s well, although owing its origin to the Saracen,* not the patriarch—there 
is also a respectable armoury of native workmanship, a printing press, and a 
mint which coins annually about 200,000 sterling in gold. Tiis citadel was 
built by Saladin, and was very strong from its position, before gunpowder gave 
the cominand of it to a beight further up on the Mokagtam height. : 

But to me, the most interesting spot within these crime-stained precincts, 
was that where the last of the Mamelukes escaped the bloody treachery of Me- 
heme Ali. Soon after the Pasha was confirmed by the Porte in the viceroy- 
ality of Egypt, he sammoned the Mameluke bevs to a consultation on the ap- 
proaching war against the Wababees in Arabia. As his sun Toussown had 
been invested with the dignity of pasha of the second order, the occasion was 
one of festi.ity, as well as business. The beys came mounted on their finest 
horses, in magnificent uniforms, forming the most superb cavalry in the world. 
After a very flattering reception from the pasha, they were requested to parade 
in the court of the citadel, which they entered mags gS until the port- 
cullis fell behind the last of the proud procession. They dashed forwards—in 
vain !—before and around them nothing was visible, but blauk, pitiless walls, 
and barred windows ; and the only open space was towards the bright blue sky. 
Even that was soon darkened by their funeral pall of smoke, as voiley after vol- 
ley flashed from a thousand muskets upon their defenceless and devoted band. 
Startling, and fearfully sudden as was the death, they met it as became their 
fearless character. Some wish arms crossed upon treir mailid bosoms, and 
their turbaned heads devoutly bowed in prayer; some with flashing swords, 
and fierce curses, alike unava.ling against their dastard and ruthleas foe. Al! 
that chivalrous and splend d throng, save one, sank rapidly beneath that dead- 
ly fire into a red and writhing mass—that one was Emim Bey. He spurred 
his charger over a heap of his slaughtered comrades, and sprang upon the bat- 
tlements. It was a dizzy height, but the next moment he was in the air— an 
other, and he was disengaging himself from his crushed and dying horse. amid 
a shower of bullets. 


desert. 
The objects of interest in the neighbourhood are very numerous. One day, 


we rode by Heliopolis, the Oo of Scripture. It is about five miles from Cai 
ro; ard the road lies, for the most part, along a shady avenue passing through 
luxuriant corn-fields, over which numbers of the beautiful white ibis were ho- 
vering. We found nothing but a small garden of orange-trees, with a magni- 
ficent obelisk inthe centre. Yet here Joseph was married tothe fair Asenath ; 
here Plato and Herodotus studied, and here the darkness in which the sun 
veiled the Great Sacrifice on Calvary, was observed by a heathen astronomer. 
The obelisk seems never to have been isolated in the position for which they 
were originally hewn out of the granite quarries of Syene. ‘They terminated 
avenues of columns or of s'atues, and bore in hieroglyphic inscriptions, the 


haunted by 


e escaped, and found his well-earned freedom in the}/ 


ithe richest Saracenic architecture, but now falling fast to decay, and only in- 
habited, or rather haunted, by some outcast Arabs and troops of wild dogs. 
They form a grand cemetery of their own, surrounded by the desert. 

The petrified forest is about five miles away. My friend R. went there, and 
described it as a vast shelterless wilderness of sand strewn with what seemed 
the chips of some gigantic carpenter’s shop. There are no roots, much less 
appearance of a standing tree. 

One of the sights which amused me most was a chicken-hatching oven. 
This useful establishment is at some distance from the walls, and gives life 
to some millions of chickens annually. It seems that the hens of Egypt are 
not given to sedentary occupations—having been hatched themselves by ma- 
chinery, they do not feel called upon to hatch. They seem to consider that 
they have discharged every duty to society, when they have produced :he 
—no domestic anxiety ruffles their bosoms, they care not whether their ‘Of 
spring becomes a fowl] or a fritter, a game cock or an omelette. 

We entered a gloomy and filthy hut, in which a woman was squatting, with 
a dark, little, naked imp at her bosom. She sat sentry over a hole in the 
wall, and insisted clamorously on backsheesh (a bribe). Being satisfied in this 
particular, she consented * to sit over,” and we introduced ourselves with con- 
siderable difficu ty into a narrow passage, on either side of which were three 
chambers, strown with fine mould, and covered with eggs, among which a 
naked Egyptian waiks delicately as Agag, and keeps continually turning them 
with most hen-like anxiety. ‘The heat was about 100”, the smell like that 
jof Harrowgate water, and the floor was covered with egg-shells and struggling 
chickens. The same heat is maintained day and night, and the same wretched 
jhen-man passes his life in turning eggs. His fee is one-half the receipt—he 
potanns fifty chickens for every hundred eggs that he receives. . wie 
| It was the feast of lanterns. As we strolled by the soft moonlight, under 
the avenues of sycamore and olive trees that shadow the Esbekeyeh, we could 
see through the vistas an extensive encampment in the distance—innumerable 
lamps, of various colours, and painted lanterns, shone among the tents and the 
dark foliage. Not only did they glitter on every bough, and on a thousand 
‘banners, but scaffoldings were raised, ou which they hung in garlands and fes- 
\toons of light. The very sky above them wore the appearance of a faint 
dawn: every glimpse of the canals, every leaf in all the grove, shone with 
‘their reflected radiance. Ofcourse we were soon struggling through the many 
‘coloured crowd of the prophet’s worshippers, that thronged the encampment. 
|A Moslem mob is good-tempered and patient beyond belief; and that sea of 
‘turbans stagnated as calmly as if every wave of it was exactly in the position 
jthat he wished to occupy. Each tent was crowded to excess by performers 
lor aspirants in a most singular religious ceremony. A ring of men, standing 
so closely side by side that they supported each other in their exhausting de- 
ivotions, were vehemently shouting “ Allah,” or rather Ullah,” in chorus. 
|They moved their bodies up and down, keeping sirict time to this monoto- 


‘nous chant, exhaling their breath pantingly at every exclamation. Many were 
\foaming* at the mouth, some were incoherent—all seemed utterly exhausted, 
and fell, from time to time, among the crowd that was quietly squatred within 
- excited circle. They were instantly succeeded by others, and this pro- 
lceeding continued till morning: every tent had its peaceful crowd of squat- 
ony surrounded by its convulsive ring. None of the crowd appeared to take 
the slightest interest or curiosity about the business before or after they had 
‘performed their own part. They chen lighted their pipes, where thev had room 
jtodo so, and gently struggled towards the flower-ornamented stalls, where 
jcoffee and sherbet were supplied. It was very refreshiug to turn from this 
melancifoly scere, so humbling to human nature, and find oneself in silence 
jand solitude, under the calm, pure skies, with the soothing whispers of the 


destination of the tomuie to which they led. People talk of the ruins of the 
temple of the Sua as béing discoverable here; and there are reports about a 
sphinx, but we could discover neither. Here is the garden of Metarich, where 
grew the celebrated balm of Gilead, presented by the queen of Sheba to Solo- 
mon, and brought to Egypt by Cleopatra. On our return towards Cairo, we 
were shown the fountain which refreshed, and the tree which shaded the holy 
family in their flight to Egypt. 

Another day, we went to Shoobra, the palace and garden of Mehemet Ali. 
We cantered under a noble aveuue of Sycamores, just wide enough to pre- 
serve their shade, and at the end of three miles, came to a low and A gerd 
ing gateway, picturesque, however, and covered with parasites. ithout, 
were tents and troops, and muskets piled, and horses ready saddled ; but with- 
in, all was peace and silence. A venerable gardener, with a long white beard, 
received us at the entrance, and conducted us through the fairy-like garden, of 
which he might pass for the guardian genius. ‘There were very few flowers ; 
but shade and greenery are every thing in this glaring climate ; and it was 
very delightful to stroll along these paths, all shadowy, with orange trees, 
whose fruit, “like lamps in a night of green,” hung temptingly over our heads. 
The fragrance of large beds of roses mingled with that of the orange flower, 
and seemed to repose on the quiet airs of that calm evening. In the midst of 
this garden we came to a vast pavilion, glitiering like porcelain, aud supported 
on ligt: pillars, forming cloisters, that surrounded a little marble basin, in the 
centre of which sparkling waters gushed from a picturesque fountain. Gaily 
painted little boats for the ladies of the harem, floated on the surface of this 
lake, through whose clear depths, shoals of gold and silver fishes flashed lines 
of light. 1m each corner of the building, there were gilded apartments with 
divans, tables, mirrors, and all the simple furniture of an eastern palace, in 
which books or pictures are never found. The setting sun threw his last sha- 
dows on the distant pyramids, as we lay upon the marble step inhaling the 
odours of the orange and pomegranate groves, and dreamily listening to the 
vespers of the busy birds, and toe far-off hum of the city, and the faint mur- 
mur of the great river; the evening breeze was sighing among the palms and 
the columns of the palace, when we were startled by another rustle than that 
of leaves, and two odalisques came laughing by, unconscious of our presence, 
and unveiled. The old Arab ener anxiously signed to us to look another 
way, but for once I preferred European to Egyptiar, manners, and gazed ad- 
miringly on the startled pair. One was a very beautiful Georgian girl—I be- 
lieve her companion was haudsome too; but one such face was enough at a 
time, and, as it was not very quickly shrouded by her veil, I had a glimpse of 
as bright—no, that is not the word—but of as beautiful a countenance as poet 
ever dreamed of. She was very fair, and all but pale—the deep seclusion of| 
her life had left but little colour oa her and her exquisitely chiselled 
features would have been marble-like, but for the resplendent eyes that lent life 
and lustre to the whole countenance. A brilliant moon lighted our 
back to Cairo ; the gates were long since closed, but a bribe procured us easy 
admission. , 

The tombs of the Mamelukes are mausolean palaces, of great beauty, and| 


” + Saladin’s name was Joussef or Joseph. { 


|night breeze, as it wandered among the feathery palms. 

I pass aver, for the present, the schools, the hospitals, and the manufac- 
tories of the pasha, Mr. Leider’s interesting missionary schools, the museums 
of Dr. Abbot and Clot Bey, and will only beg the reader's company to one 
more scene in Cairo. 

1 went to visit the slave-market, which is held without the city, in the court- 
yard of a deserted mosque. 1! was received by a mild-looking Nubian, with a 
large white turban wreathed over his swarthy brows, and a bernoose, or cloak, 
of white and brown striped hair-cloth, strapped round his loins. He rose and 
laid down his pipe as | entered, and led me in silence to inspect his stock. I[ 
found about thirty girls, scattered about in groups about an inner court. The 
gate was open, but there seemed no thought of escape. Where could they go, 
poor things! ‘The world was not their friend, or the world’s law.” Some 
of them were grinding millet between two stones—some were kneading the 
flour into bread ; some were chatting in the sunshine, some sleeping in the 
shade. One or two looked sad and lonely enough, until their gloomy counten- 
ances were lighted up with hope—the hope of pee J bought! Their faces 
were, for the most part, wofully blank—not the blankness of despair, but of 
intelligence ; and many wore an awfully animal expression. Yet there were 
several figures of exquisite symmetry among them, which, if they had been 
indeed the bronze statues they resembled, would have attracted the inspec- 
tion of thousands, and would have been worth twenty times the price that was 
set upon these immortal beings. Their proprietor showed them off as a horse- 
dealer does Ais cattle, examining their teeth, removirg their body-clothes, and 
exhibiting their paces. He asked only from twen'y-five to thirty pounds ster- 
ling for the best and comeliest of them. The Abyssinians are the most prized 
ofthe African slaves, from their superior gentleness and intelligence ; those 
of the Galla country are the most numerous and hardy. The former have 
well-shaped heads, beautiful eyes, an agreeable brown colour, and shining 
smooth black tresses. The latter have low foreheads, crisp hair, sooty com- 
plexions, thick lips, and projecting jaws. It was like the change from night 
to morning, passing from those dingy crowds to the apartments of the white 
slaves from Georgia and Circassia. {Jt was not without some difficulty I ob- 
tained admittance in'o this department of the human bazaar. Its commodities 
are only purchased by the wealthy and powerful Mussulmans, and many are 
bought upon commission. They fetch trom one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pounds sterling ; and, being so much more valuable than the Africans, 
are much more carefully tended. They reclined upon carpets, lightly but 
richly clad. ‘They were, for the most part, exquisitely fair; but I was disap- 
pointed in their beauty. The sunny hair, and heaven-blue eyes, that in Eng- 
land produce such an angel-like and intellectual effect, seemed to me here 
mere flax and beads ; and | left them to the ‘‘turbaned Turk ” without a sigh 
—except, perhaps, a very little one for those far away, in mifie own | 
whose image they served, however faintly, to recall. 

It is the usual custom of travellers, to pour forth a torrent of indignation on 
the slave-markets of the east. Certainly they do not sound well ; and far be 


it from me to become their advocate ; nevertheless it is not just to paint the 
black prince blacker than he is, even when speaking of ni . It is not fair to 
judge of the sufferings or sensations of these creatures, man, half ourang- 
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ness, they have the same food and cluthes, as the free servant. It is to be! 
considered, also, that they are, for the most part, prisoners of war, and os) 
change acruel death for that servitude which is the lot of the freest of us all in! 


harem—whose harem they care not. 

Heaven forbid that I should attempt to defend the diabolical traffic in im- 
mortal beings! I only venture to exhibit the matter in the light in which it 
appears to the Mussulman, by which ‘ight alone he is to be judged. For my 
own part, I can truly say, that I have witnessed more melancholy sights in 
village church and city chapel, where orange-flowers wreathed, and jewels’ 


adorned, and bishops blessed a victun-bride, than in any slave-market of the’ 


east, from Cairo to Constantinople. 

It is forbidden by the law of Mahomet to sell slaves to Christians, out of 
regard to their souls! We may smile at it, bat we cannot scorn this consi-| 
deration. Cairo is remarkable for tatitudinarianism in matters of faith—but at. 
Damascus, the traveler can only obtain admssion to the slave-bazaar under, 
the disguise of oriental costume. Even iv the former city, however, the diffi-; 
culty of success is daily increased, from the insults with which the slave-owvers| 
ere overwhelined by Christiaus, after they have satis ied their curiosity. ‘These | 
travellers should beware of relying too much on the ignorance of the Africas, | 
- there are man-dealers end daughter sellers in otler lands than those of 

Here, you black scouadrel !—here is the price of that fair Georgian girl,’ 
whose eyes sparkle with the hope of being bought and being free. Yet 10o— 
the transaction would be condemued as disreputable in my country, where 1) 
have just seen a wea!thy worldlivg lead to the altar a richly-adorned, but un- 
willing bride, whose heart (and he kuew it) was another's. Congratulation! 
and honour showered upon his bargain, as reprobation would on my little trans-! 
action here. Yet the ouly difference is, that hes purchase-money was 1 
— and that his purchase was a free-boru daughter of proud Eug- 

and. 

But evougl of this—'et us hope we all know one, who acknowledges, m 
practice as well as in profession, that there is a world beyond our own ; who, 
prefers his child's happiness to an edditiona!l footman, and her peace of mind) 
ep ag of leaders. May hisdays be many! May his white hairs shine, like 
a halo, in a happy home ! and, in his dying hour, may he have nothing to re-| 
proach hinself with, except not having made traffic of his daughter's love. 


Here's a pretty homily about a respectable class of elderly geutlemen, with! 
whom, thank heaven! in the course of a tulerably varied life, | have never had) 
a dealing: nor am likely to have after this remonstrance, to look upon a man! 
as man, not as a pocket. | 

I do not mean to assert that acorovet is not a most graceful appendage, and) 
coin 4 most convement clement, in a marrying man; but a noble heart, and a) 
rich intellect are not utterly valueless, but to mindsdevoid of both. Afier all,’ 
it is no affair of mine, this English heart-market ; I ain neither a daughter nor 
a father—so, peace to the goud, and repentance to the evil, and let us away to! 
the quiet Nile, for 

* We have many a distant path to tread, 
By pensive fancy, not by fiction led.” 
BARAK JOHNSON ; OR, THE BLIND WITNESS. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

There was in the parish of Woodfield a stern and solitary man named Barak 
Johnson, who was genera ly respected for the strict morality of his life, though! 
the austerity of his manners rendered him an object of dislike to the young and 
thoughtless. He was a native of Cumberland, and spoke with a northern ac- 
cent, which made his naturally harsh tones peculiarly unmusical to East Anglian 
ears. He had once been engaged in trade, but having joined himself to a so- 
ciety of dissenters whose opinions tended in no slight degree to fanaticism, he 
considered himself called upon to avoid the snares and temptations with which 
mammon daily besets his votaries, and therefore retired from business. His 
frugal habits enabled him to live comfortably on his little savings, and he com- 
menced a course of life conformable to his professions. 

Prayer-meetings were held at his house once a week. He became a subseri- 
ber to all religious societies, passed all bis time in theological studies, and he 
was esteemed by those of his own peculiar tevets as an eminently pious charac- 
ter. His mind was, however, strongly tinged with gloom and bigotry, to which 
was added no slight tincture of spiritual pride ; and while he looked upon three- 
fourths of mankind as vessels of wrath, formed and fitted for destruction, he 
considered himself as one of tlic favoured few who were chosen and predestined 
to eternal blessedness, and that it was impossible for him to stumble, much less 
to fall, from the state of grace to which he had attained. 

In person and manners Barak Johuson was singularly unprepossessing. He 
was dark-complexioned, approaching to swarthiness, and his features were harsh 
and strongly marked. His figure, though athletic and powerful, was ungainly, 
and his deportment solemn and ungraceful. His temper was irritable, and he 
was by nature a man of violent passions, which in the perilous season of youth 
had betrayed him into occasional excesses, but latterly he had so greatly mas- 
tered his perverse inclinations, that he was wont to boast of having completely 
trampled Satan under his feet, and that he trusted he should be enabled to resist 
all his devices, in whatever form they might assail him. 

The house in which Barak Johnson lived, in the entrance of the village, did 
not front the street, but looked into a pretty little garden belonging to an ad- 
joining dwelling, of which his windows commanded a view, and were in turn 
commanded by those of the aforesaid tenement. When Barak Johnson first 
settled in the neighbourhood, the next house was tenanted by a serious family, 
with whom he lived on terms of friendship, but after some years the y 
Lewes into other hands, and the house was let to people of a different way of 


Johnson was uneasy at the change. His new neighbour was a widower, 
with two daughters. The name of this person was John Waters, and he car- 
ried on the business of a ladies’ shoemaker, in which he was assisted by his eldest 
daughter, Sarah, who bound and trimmed the shoes, and attended to the domes- 


house. 
| Whenever Barak Johnson was at home, Phillis was sure toestablish her 
iwork-table at the window of her little parlour, or to take that opportunity for 
jtending her geraniuins, which were ranged in neat order on a green stand in the 
garden; bestowing on them a far greater portion of her ime than Barak con- 
‘sidered by any means necessary. 

Then she had a Barbary dove in a cage, which she hung just outside the glass- 
door that opened on the little grassplot, and she would sometimes visit this pretty 


| captive to caress and talk nonsense to hin half a dozen times im av hour, to the 


infinite disturbance of her ascetic neighbour, who was an unwilling observer of 
all her follies. He bestowed the severest censures on Phillis whenever her 
naine was mentioned, and always concluded by declaring * that if he bad not 
rashly made purchase of his house le would remove to a distant quarter of the 
\village to escape the hourly annoyances to which he was subjected by this vain 
and carnal-minded daughter of Belial. 

| These observations were not long in reaching the ears of Phillis, and in the 
_pride of conscious beauty she resolved to make him feel the power of the charms 
ihe had contemned. In pursuance of this design she continued to assail him 
from every possible point of attack. St. Kevin was not more pertinaciously 
pursued by the fair Cathleen * with eyes of most unholy bluc,” than was Barak 
Johnson by the persevering ttrusions of his provoking neighbour. He could 
‘not come to the window for 4 moment without bemg exposed to the whole ar- 
jtillery of her airs and graces. She deliberately tried the effect of every cap and 
bonnet she made on him, as svon as completed, by placing it on ber own head, 
and then turning her fair face towards lis window, and asking his opmion of it 
in dumb show. If he either maintawed a stern, unmovable countenance, or re - 
plied to these impertinences with gestures of reproof or contempt, she would 
shake her head and make an ostentatious display of altermg the disposition of 
‘the bows, and then trying it on again, silently demand his suffrage. 

Barak Johnson, though little skilled in the wiles of female flirtation, began 
jto entertam something like a suspicion that all these caps were impudently set 
‘at him. 
| Much as he was annoyed at the idea, lis attention was involuvtarily captivated 
iby the proceedings of the fair artiste, for there is a peculiar fascmation for the 


‘jeyes of some men in feminine handicrafts, and the employmeuts of Phillis Wa- 


ters were so various and se amusing, that having vothing else to do Barak John- 
son. though he anathematized the tawdry materials aud extravagant shapes of 
every fresh turban, toque, or bonnet she commenced, could not refrain from 
watching the progress of each, as it passed through ber hands, with an indefina- 
ble feeling of interest, which at last was mingled with a desire of seeing on 


\|herself the effect of the article when finished. Next he began to wonder how 
it was possible that such monstrous fabrics of gauze, ribbon, and flowers, could 


jappear so much the reverse of frightful when Phillis tried them on. 

Barak Johnson now began to spend tore time in looking out of the window, 
and less in his theological studies ; but he was not yet aware of his peril, and 
he would have repelled the charge with scorn, if any one had told him that he 
could ve capable of the absurdity of falling in love with such a vain and worldly- 
minded girl as Phillis Waters. 

Alas, poor man, he was not aware that he was of no less vanity 
than the pom. Ne whose frivolity and self-conceit he condemned. It was, 
in fact, through that weak pvuint that he became vulnerable to her attacks, and 
was at length guilty of the folly of fancying that Phillis Waters was in love 
with him The idea was the more agreeable to his self-esteem, inasmuch as he 
had arrived at that period of life, at which men begin to entertain the mortify- 
ing suspicion that the season is fast drawing tu a close in which they may hope 
to appear amiable in the eyes of the young and lovely. ‘ 
Sometimes he made an effort to escape from the immediate spell of her fas- 
jcinations by taking long and solitary rambles from home ; but it was of no 
avail ; he encountered her iu his lonely walks, he met her in the streets of Wood- 
field, and he even saw her at chapel, the last place in the world he had expected 
her to enter. Yet there she was every Sunday, looking lovelier than ever, and 
directing her fatal glances towards him during the sermon, and mingling her 
sweet voice in the choral hymm to win his ear. 

What could Barak Johnson do! His best, his only security, would have 
been, to withdraw himself wholly and entirely from the dangerous proximity of 
his fair neighbour, but this would now have cost too painful a sacritice. 

Barak Johnson next grew jealous of the young beauty, and was miserable if 
he saw her speak to a younger man than himself; and finally he resolved to 
make acquaintance with her. This he did by offering her the protection of his 
arm and the shelter of his umbrella, one dark, rainy night, on their return from 
chapel. Phillis received these civilities very graciously, behaved demurely, 
listened with a show of atteution to his observations on the sermon, aud acce 
his mvitation to take tea and attend a prayer-meeting at his house on the follow- 
ing evening. 

It was to no purpose that Sarah Waters represented to the systematic co- 
quette the impropriety and deceitfulness of her conduct. Piullis considered the 
unpression which she had succeeded in making on the heart of her gloomy 
neighbour as a flattering proof of the power of ber charms, and she was deter- 
jmined on trying how far she could pursue her wiumph. She even gave him 
hopes that she would become his wife, provided le would relax in some degree 
from the strictness of lis practice in a few of the non-essential points, as she 
called them ; and so great was the influence which she had acquired over his 
mind, that with the view of rendering himself more acceptable to the youthful 
\beauty, the stern sectarian first took one —— step and then another from 
the heayenward bourne, till he found himself fast sinking into the vortex of 

worldly follies he had renounced for ever. 

those evenings, so strictly dev to prayer-meetings, Phillis 

would begui‘e him into taking long lonely walks with fa or sutninion her 

pon some excursion to a town to carry home work, which could 
\ 


, 

The Anglo American. 
vutaug, by the standard of our own people. It is true they are only clothed) |tie affairs. Phillis, the roe is who was remarkably pretty, and considered 
4 with a blanket or a napkin, but that is the full dress of their native lend. They! herself the belle of Ww oodtield, pursued the morc elegant and lucrative business 
t are fed on coarse flour-cakes and water, but that is the beef and beer of|/of a milliner, by which she was enabled to gratify her inordinate love of dress. 
; Ethiopia. Their domestic ties are broken, but they are uot like our ties,||Her manners were marked with more than the usual flippancy of her calling ; 
' whatever morbid philanthropy may say: and, if they were, the slave-dealer is! she was, moreover, a finished coquette, and was wont to boast * that she could 
H only in the relation to them of a new-poor-law guardian unto us ‘They suffer| command the attentions of a different lover for every day in the week, and two 

hardship and cruelty, no doubt, during their passage of the desert, and down for a Sunday.”’ 

the Nile ; but once they are purch ssed, they are treated with the same kind-| It may easily be imagined that the vicinity of such a veighbour was any thing 

ibut agreeable to Barak Johnson. Indeed the first sight of Phillis in her Sunday 

finery filled him with indignation, and he considered it a bullet of Satan’s own 

‘inflicting, when he found he should be exposed to the impertinent curiosity, 

one form or another. As for the Georgian and Circassian beauties, they have) ogling, and overlooking of a damsel of her appearance. Phillis was no less 

never learned what love or freedom means; they have been educa'ed for ex- disgusted with the manners and exterior of the stern and solitary recluse, whom 

portation ; their only ambition, like that of many fair maidens in happier} she cuntemptuously denominated a sour old puritan, and resolved to take every 

lands, is tu fetch a high price, and their only hope is to be first favourite in the | opportunity of tormenting, acting much as the Jezabel in the Spectator is 

{ | described to have done in order to captivate the Templar lodger in the opposite 
| 
} 


be 
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This practice of his was unknown to the “world, unsuspected by his friends, . 


not possibly be delayed, or to match some trimming or ribbon, which must be 
procured immediately ; and Barak Johnson, though his conscience reproved him, 
tor his backslidings from the holy warfare he had commenced, could not deny 
himself the pleasure ct her company, or suffer her to go unprotected on an even- 
ing expedition ; far less could he brook the alternative with which Phillis once 
threatened him, of permitting another to supply his place. 

At length not even his sabbaths were held sacred, if Phillis proposed mak- 
ing that holy day “ her only day of rest and relaxation,”’ she said, a day of 
pleasure. 

Sarah Waters, who had vainly endeavoured to deter her sister from the cruel 

ame she was pursuing with the same wanton zest with which a cat amuses, 
Fereelf in sporting with the captive mouse, who feels his peril, but cannot es-, 
cape from her fatal circle, one day asked her “ if it were her serious intention 
to become the wife of Barak Johnson ?” 

“ His wife, indeed !"’ echoed the young beauty, contemptuously ; “* wed me 
to a skull and cross-bones, rather! I think | hear myself vowing to love and 
cherish that old monkish methodist, with his eternal texts, and prayer-meetings, 
and expoundings, which are enough to make any one melancholy mad.” 

But,” said Sarah, “you have induced him to withdraw himself from 
most all his prayer-meetings, and even on Sundays to absent himself from his: 
chapel very frequently."’ 

“So much the better for him,” said Phillis, laughing. ‘* He spends his sab- 
bath now less like a Jew, and more like a Christian.” 

* Ah, Phillis. Phillis, it is a dangerous as well as barbarous game you are 
playing ; and what have been your motives for sedulously obtruding yourself, 
on the attention of a man whose habits and manners are so uncongenial to your; 
own, and whom, you must be aware, would never have bestowed a thought on) 
you had you not thrown yourself perpetually in his way, I am at a loss to 


imagine.” 

Well then,” returned Phillis, ‘if you must know, he provoked me in the| 

first instance, by his contemptuous looks and manners, and i resolved to punish: 

ee for his airs, and [ hope to make him very miserable before I have done with 
im.” 

She obtained her wish only too fully, and not only did she succeed in render-) 
ing the proud and hitherto inaccessible heart of the stern fanatic the seat of 
anguish and disquiet, but in so doing she roused the enna: pains ) 
his natural character, which had been for a time calmed and hu to repose 
by the powerful influence of religion, and now, like awakened giants, were in 
arms, and spreading desolation over his path. 

Hitherto he had been like a strong man armed, but he had relied too much on 
his own security, and a stronger than he had entered and overcome him and 
taken away his armour wherein he trusted. 

He became too soon aware that he had surrendered his happiness into the 
keeping of a capricious tyrant, whose regard for him was of a very doubtful na- 
ture. He strove to shake off her trammels, but in vain; the infatuation was 
too powerful. His peace on earth was gone, and the thoughts of heaven had 
ceased to be inviting ; and now jealousy, bitter as death, was added to the tor- 
tures of uncertainty, and the pangs of self-upbraidings. 

A young watchmaker, named William Parry, came with his widowed mother 
to reside in the village, where he opened a small shop and commenced business 
As he was a yeung, handsome, and agreeable man, all the girls in Woodfield 
concluded he must be greatly in need of a wife, and began to lay siege to his 
heart by purchasing thimbles, ear-rings, and other female toys at nis shop. Phil- 
lis, though possessed of a pair of long gold pendants, that were the envy of all 
her compeers, found out that they were ugly and old fashioned, and lost no time 
in ——_. them for a newer and handsomer pair from the assortment of 
jewellery in William Parry’s glass-case. She was very difficult in her choice, 
and required the young tradesman to put them in her pretty ears with his own 
hands. She would have been a customer to him for other things, but having 
expended all her savings, she was fain to break her father’s watch-glass to pro- 
cure another excuse for paying him a visit, and finally hampered the works oi 
the clock, to make a job that would bring him to the house, at which he soon 
after became a constant visiter. 

William Parry was a remarkably moral, well-disposed young man, 
of more sense and refinement than was common in his station of life, and he 
was, in the first instance, more inclined to attach himself to Sarah than to Phil- 
lis Waters, whose levity, and thirst for universal admiration he greatly disap- 

roved ; but then Sarah was five years older than himself, a disparity which 
Phillis magnified into double the number, and finally by a series of wiles and 
witcheries in which she was only too well versed, succeeded in induc:ng him to 
transfer his regards to herself. 

No sooner was she secure of her conquest than she altered her manner to! 
Barak Johnson, whose attentions were now not only displeasing but very incon- 
venient, as William Parry had expressed his disapprobation of coquetry in a 
very unequivocal manner. 

‘The constant visits of William Parry at his neighbour’s house, enabled 
Barak Johnson to account only too well for the change in the unstable being on 
whom he had anchored his affections, and he became the most wretched of 


He opened his neglected bible, in quest of that peace, which he was wont to! 
find in its sacred pages; but it was now to him asa sealed book, for a veil was 
upon his heart, and it breathed neither hope nor comfort to his bemghted spirit. 

e sought the religious assemblies of his former friends, but they looked! 
strangely upon him ; he perceived that he was regarded as an apostate and lefi 
them in anger. 

He entered his accustomed place of worship, but it was rather to preserve 
appearances with that world, whose approbation had always been dearer to him 
than he was aware, than from any proper motive ; for his thoughts were wan- 
dering, and his heart linked to an earthly idol. 

He knelt down to pray in the solitude of his own chamber, but his lips uttered 
cold, mechanical petitions in which his spirit bore no part. He sought Phillis 
Waters, but he found her engaged with his rival, and she had neither eyes noi 
ears for any one beside. He sat with compressed lips and a lowering brow, 
sullenly watching her till he could bear it no longer, but rushed into his own 
house, to give vent to the paroxysms of rage and jealousy that shook his frame 
with stormy fury. 

He was like a man seeking rest and finding none ; and he had at length re- 
course to the fatal expedient of swallowing spirits as an anodyne to the mward 
agonies that consumed him—an anodyne to which, alas! too many under simi- 
lar circumstances hav:. applied, to escape from thought, but which if it did af- 
ford the desired relief of oblivion of the sorrow that worketh death, it was only 
a temporary alleviation dearly purchased by the increase of morbid: irsitabilit: 


'|happiness, 


for it was pursued in the loneliness of his chamber, and in the secrecy of his 
restless nights, as a means of procuring that sleep which had fled from his un- 
quiet pillow ; and while all wondered at the now uncontrollable violence of his 
temper, fierce explosions of passion, or long and sullen fits of gloomy despond- 
ency, no one dreamed of attributing it to the true cause—so generally were his 
scrupulous habits of abstemiousness known, and his character for temperance 
established. 

* Barak Johnson,” said the minister of a religious society of which he was a 
member, as they were returning from chapel together one Sunday afternoon,— 
** Barak Johnson, you have been an altered man for the last twelve months, 
thine idol, Barak Johnson, is about to be taken from thee.” 

Johnson endeavoured to dissemble the agitation and alarm which these words 


created, but though he kept silence, the natural language of his eyes asked the 


question from which his lps refrained. 
“ The bans of matrimony between William Parry and Phillis Waters were, I 


junderstand, published this morning,” said the minister, significantly. 


Fire flashed from the eyes of Jonson at this intelligence, and without utter- 
ing a single word in reply, he broke fiercely from his companion, rushed into his 
own house, neat which this communication had been made, shut the door with 
violence, and locked it. 

When the wildness of his first paroxysm of rage and grief had been vented, 
a long Git of deliberation followed, and after pacing the narrow limits of his little 
parlour for nearly an hour, a deceitful ray of hope broke through the darkness 
of his despair. He seized a pen, and wrote an impassioned note to Phillis, im- 
ploring her to see him once more. ‘T'his note he sealed with a trembling hand, 
and despatched by his housekeeper. 

After the delay of a few minutes she returned with an answer. Barak John- 
son snatched it eagerly from her. It was his own note, or the back of which 
Phillis had written the following words with a pencil :— 

* As I shall in a few days become the wife of William Parry, I beg that you 
will consider our acquaintance at an end, and remain with best wishes for your 
Your humble servant, Puitirs Warers.” 

Johnson crushed the paper in a transport of indignation, and casting it upon 
the ground, trampled it under his feet, with an execration that perfectly electri- 
fied his housekeeper, who had never heard such an expression from his lips be- 
fore. 

She was preparing to address him either in the language of condolence or re- 
proof, but he motioned her to begone with a gesture and look that terrified her 
into obedience, then bowing his face upon his knees, he remained for hours in a 
stupor of despair. 

From this gloomy pause of agony he was roused by hearing the voices of 
Phillis and her affianced bridegroom engaged in angry altercation. 

They were in the garden, and Johnson presently discovered that the cause 
of the dispute originated in Phillis’s wish to goto Scrapeton fair on the fol- 
lowing day, which was disapproved by William Parry who positively refused to 
accompany her, alleging in excuse “ that his aunt was at the point of death, and 
he neither could nor would leave her.” 

Phillis angrily replied, 

“If you prefer your aunt’s company to mine, you may please yourself, but J 
mean to go to the fair, whether you attend me or not.” 

A gleam of sullen satisfaction at the vexation of his favoured rival mi 
itself with the fierce anger of Barak Johnson, as after several sharp rejoi 
Phillis and William parted for the night in mutual displeasure. 

The following afternoon he saw Phillis issue from the house in her holiday at- 
tire, looking so lovely, that in spite of anger and wronged affection, Barak John- 
son could not retrain from gazing passionately upon her, as she paused at the 
wicket-gate to speak to her sister, who had followed her thither, and laying her 
hand anxiously on the arin of the wayward beauty, exclaimed, 

** Phillis ! dear Phillis! do not go to the fair to-day, I have a strong for- 
boding that some evil will befall you if youdo.” 

“Nonsense,” replied Phillis, shaking back the clustering ringlets from her fair 
face, ** | mean to go, I assure you. Cousin Sophy Cooper has invited me to a 


jldance at her house, and there will be so many smart young men.” 


“What can that matter to you when you are about to become the wife of 
one whom, if you do not love, you ought to love, for he is fond enough of you ?” 
said Sarah, in rather a tremulous voice. 

“So you thought he was of you,” rejoined Phillis, ‘and yet you see you 
were mistaken.” 

“Who told you I thought so, Phillis!” said Sarah, with a varying colour. 
“] am sure such a thing never passed my lips.” 

* Oh, for the matter of that, folks are not blind,” rejoined Phillis, pertly. 

Sarah turned away and burst into a passion of tears, and Phillis at 
pang of remorse at the wanton cruelty of which she had been guilty, threw her 
arms about her, and begged forgiveness for what she had said. 

“It is yours from my very heart,” replied Sarah, wiping away her tears ; 
** but indeed, Phillis, [ cannot bear that you should go to Scrapeton fair 
this evening, neither du I think it right, situated as you are with William 
Parry.” 

«Phat is the reason why I will go,” said Phillis, laughing. ‘ I dearly love 
10 have my own way, and if ] concede this point, I may be a tame household 
drudge for the rest of iny days,and might just as well marry the sour old metho- 
dist over the way.” 

This conversation passing so near Johnson's open’ windows, he could not 
avoid overhearing every word, and the contemptuous allusion to himself with 
which Phillis concluded, added a darker tinge to the evil passions she had 
wontonly awakened in his stern breast. She had disquieted his heart to its m- 
most depths, for her own amusement and the gratification of her insatiable 
vanity ; but there was a tempest gathering there, of whose terrific might she 
recked not as she gaily pursued her way to Scrapeten fair, exulting in the con- 
scious pride of her charms, anticipating fresh admirers there, and mwardly en- 
joying the idea of William Parry's mortification, when he should be informed 
of the fact that she had gone without him. 

Though Barak Johnson had now seen and heard enough of Phillis Waters 
to have rendered any rational man thankful that he was not connected with her 
by indissoluble ties, he experienced the most painful desire of ascertaining what 
would be the time and manner of her return. Urged by this fatal curiosity, and 
partly under the influence of intoxication, he took the road to Scrapeton about 
ten o'clock, which he faucied would be the probable hour when she would be 
proceeding homeward. 

The way from W ovdfield to the town of Scrapeton Parva, lay t a 
long and lonely lane, overshadowed on one side by the woods of Borough Park, 


which its after effects produced ; and in thecase of Barak Johnson, the practice 
of dram-drinking was like pouring molten lead upon a recent wound, or i 
wcing fire into his veins. ; 


land on the other by a broken hawthorn-hedge,still white with the fading wreaths 
with which a smilmg May had profusely decked it. 
The fence skirted a palhwoy field calle d Marl-pit field, on account of a deep 
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it of water, out of which marl had formerly been carted in great quantities. ||ment the moment the last sound of the receding sxeps of William Parry had 


The excavation was close to the roadside, from which it was guarded by a rough died away. ane 
railing, being considered a dangerous place for two carriages to meet. Its, ‘This address, and the suddenness of bis appearauce, startled Phillis into a 
steep sides had in the process of time become sloping, and were clothed with hali-seream, but instantly rallying ber disordered spirits, she said in her softest 
dark verdure, and overhung with alders, sallows, and other deciduous trees, | tone of deceitful sweetness, 

now in full leaf, which rendered it a picturesque though gloomy spot. | ‘ Who told you that I called you so, Mr. Johusou |” 

And here Barak Johnson, after having thrice traversed the road from Wood-| “ Your own lips, faise, ungrateful woman!” he replied, and Phillis reeollect- 
field to Scrapeton without encountering her, whose proceedings he came thi-| ing with distnay, that she had used that expression when talking with her sis- 
ther to watch, paused, and reclining bis gigantic frame against one of the old ter in the garden, changed her manner, and in the true spirit of the aggressor, 
twisted sallows that grew on the edge of the pit, fixed his eyes gloomily on the | assuming an air of defiance, observed, “ that listeners never heard any good of 
still deep waters, that darkly mirrored the shadowy outlines of his form so many, themselves, and those who took upon themselves so dishonourable au office, 
fathoms below. | were welcome to whatever infotmation they might obtain of the estimation in 

The moon was at her full, and the silvery blue of the horizon was gemmed) which they were held by their neighbours ; and that for her part, she had long 
with a few of the must radiant of the constellations, which alone were visible, suspected him of bewy a secret enciny and spy upon her actions.”’ 
through the splendour which the moonlight had diffused over the vaultof night, | ‘* Ob, woman, woman, | have loved you only too well, either for my peace 
and of those each star was shining distinctly visible, and differing from the on earth or iny hopes in heaven |’ cxclauned Barak Johnson, with bitter vehe- 
others in its own particular glory, so as to illustrate the apostle’s beautiful allu-- mence. “| have reared ido} altars to you in the seeret tabernacles of my heart 
sion. : ''on which I have offered to you that incense which was due to God alone. I 
That very passage, with all its solemn grandeur and holy promises, was in-| have placed the creature of frail, perishing clay in rivalship with the Creator, 
deed recalled by the mysterious power of association to the tempest-tost mind) /and | have been requited with the wages of my folly. Very evilly hast thou 
of the solitary lingerer. who stood with folded arms and thoughtful brow, in| dealt with me, Phillis Waters, for thou hast troubled the deep quiet of a soul 


lonely communings, not with nature or with nature’s God, but with his own which had been victorious over the strong temptations of youthful passions, and 
‘ithe mammon of unrighteousness ; and what, let me ask thee, hath my ruin pro- 


perturbed spirit. 

It was a night of summer beauty, the breeze was laden with the perfume of) fited thee!” ci 
a thousand flowers, ou which the dew-drops glittered beneath the moonbeams.|, Half angry, half frightened, at the vehewence of his manner, Phillis strug- 
All was fresh, cool, and delicious abroad, breathing of rest and peace. Nei-|\gled to withdraw her arm from his grasp as she replied, 
ther peace nor rest were in the soul of Barak Johnson ; his ear was not intent}! “Tam sorry you should have taken things so seriously, Mr. Johnson ; 
on the thrilling notes of the nightingales that sang from brake and bough around, but you surely never could have supposed that | could mean to marry you!” 
him, and were sweetly auswered by the cry of their unseen partners from the) ‘* What then was your meaning when for days, and weeks, and months, you 
deep recesses of Borough wood, but were strained with feverish eagerness to, labored so unweariedly to undermine my peace, and desisted not ull you had 
catch the mingled sounds of mirth, intemperance, and boisterous riot that pro-| made me tenfold more a child of perdition than yourself? What had I done 
ceeded from the crowded town, or the nearer groups on their homeward retuyn| ‘to you—how had I offended you, that you should have wrought me to this woe?" 
from the fair, breaking with foolish garrulity and uuhallowed clamours the; he passionately continued. 
deep serenity of the night. Oh, how the sick heart loathes such sounds and), “ You talk so strangely, | really don’t know how to answer yon,” said 
maddens at their repeated recurrence! Barak Johnson listened for them, yet Phillis, becoming seriously alarmed at the increasing violence of his manner. 
execrated them when they burst radely upon his untuned ear, till he had work-|  “* You cannot answer me—you dare not look me in the face, and you wish to 
ed himself up into a state of excitement bordering on frenzy ; more than once) escape from my reproaches ; but you cannot, you shal! not escape me, Phillis 
he had measured, with a gloomy gaze, the depth of the precipice before him, Waters,” he fiercely replied. 
and murmured, (| “J will not be detained,’ said Phillis, angrily, ‘it is very late, and Tam 

“‘ Would not one plunge into this dark abyss release me from this weary anxious to return home ; nor is it by taunts and reproachful lauguage that you 
strife, and should J not find repose from all my conflicts in these still deep wa-)\can oblige me to become your wife against my own inclination.” 
ters.!"’ | ‘My wife! Phillis Waters ;* exclaimed Barak Johnson,with a bitter laugh. 

He mused upon the question he had asked of his benighted soul, and the “Ay, once it was the hope and rapture of my life to fancy | should call you so. 
idea of a future state of existence began to grow doubtful to him—who had for, That time is past, that hope, like all things earthly, which divide our hearts 
so many years lived on the hupes of heaven ; for which he had renounced the; from God, has proved a scorpion, which |, fool and madman that I was ! nour- 
joys of the world, and all the pleasures of sense, of the perishing things of the) ish in my vosom till I felt its sting, and then essayed to pluck it forth in vain. 
present tine,whose duration was but for a moment ; accounting all trials,crosses,|'[ am a miserable, a very miserable man, a guilty man withal; bat thou hast 
and sufferings of this life, as trifles not to be reckoned in comparison with the, made me what J am, and what if the fires which thou hast kindled should con- 
eternal weight of glory that was to be revealed to the faithful im another and a) sume thyself in their destroying fury ' Thou hast sown the whirlwind, and itis 
better world. | meet that thou shouldst reap the storm.” 

But it was an hour of darkness,—the power of the tempter was upon him; Phillis trembled as by the light of the waning moon she marked the frightful 
and just as he was preparing to yield tothe sinful impulse which prompted him ‘working of his strong features, and the fiery glow that overspread his counten- 
to rush uncalled into the presence of his Creator, the sound of angry voices and|/ance ; and, above all, the expression in his bloodshot, glaring eye, as 
approaching steps startled him from his desperate purpose. ‘breaking forth once more into a laugh, half delimous, half trendish, he ex- 

he night was waning apace, the setting moon was shedding horizontal! claimed, 
beams, and the faint indications of the approaching morrow had already streak-|) “ My wife, ha! ha! ha! my wife! No, Phillis Waters, thou wilt never be 
ed the eastern heavens with gray and safiron streaks, a fresher breeze sprang||my wife, nor the wife of any other mau.” 
up, but it cooled not the fever in Barak Jghnson’s blood ; for the tones!| “ ‘Then 1 must be content to die an old maid,” she replied, with assumed levi- 


that now met his ear, were such as appeared to wimg a burning arrow 
through his brain—they were the familiar voices of Phillis Waters and William 
Parry. 

The next moment convinced him they were engaged in an angry dispute ; 
and as they turned the projection of an angle in the lane which had before 
concealed their approaching figures, he impulsively withdrew himself behind 


the shadow of an aged elm, to listen to their quarrel, which was, in fact, the) 


sequel to that whicn had taken place in the garden on the preceding night ; 


and Barak heard William Parry say in reply to an angry speech from Phil-), 


lis, 

“Your sister never desires to go tu such places, nor would any thing induce 
her to mix in such company.” 

To which Phillis sharply rejoined, 

“ Tf my sister suits your taste so much better than myself, it were a pity but 
you had her.” 

* Perhaps, now it is too late, I think so also,” replied Parry, coolly. 

“Nay, Mr. Parry, you are perfectly in time for any alteration. We are not 
yet married, I thank my stars; and it is well that I have discovered your tem-| 


per while there was yet a remedy. [| can assure you that if you are not weary} 


of your engagement, | am; and if you presume to have our bans published a 


second time, | will stand up m the chureh and forbid them with my own lips,” | 


said Phillis, disdainfully. 

“T shall not put you to that trooble, Miss Waters,” returned the youn 
man; “* the bans of matrimony between us two have been published for the last 
ume.” 

“Since you are so obliging in your compliance with my wishes in one in- 
stance, you will possibly be equally so in another, by ridding me of the present 


“No, Phillis, I will not permit you to walk the resi of this lonely way unpro- 


|\ty of manner, while her heart was sinking with unutterable dread. 
He turned a glance upon her, fraught with a meaning that thrilled her with 


‘horior. 


|| “You cannot, you dare not—you will not !* she exclaimed in terror, looking 
||around on every side for aid in vain. His eye followed all the directions of hers 
and sinking his harsh, loud voice to a hoarse whisper, he said, 

|| “ Thou seest allis loneliness, Phillis Waters ! Thou art in my power, aban- 


| doned alike of God and man.” 
\ She struggled with frantic violence, but her slight frame was in the grasp of 
‘ja giant. Huis murderous gripe was on her throat, and the half-breathed ery died 
,away on her convulsive lips. Her unnerved fingers relaxed their desperate 
jhold from his arm, and her head sank back, a powerless and heavy weight from 
ihis bosom.—{ Remainder next week. | 


JEREMY SCRAP, THE OPTIMIST. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

Moanino Sone :—it ali happeus for the best ! 

EVENING Sone —It ali happens for the best ! 
Such are the songs of Jeremy, the only ones (or one) he ever heard, sang, or 
‘knew in this or any world. Nay, it is the only bit of Queen’s English that he 
has by heart ; and atthe very core of that heart, whenever it may stop, will the 
jsanguine letters be found stamped. 

e said the thing soon after le was weaned, and he will say it with his last 
breath. He says it in spring, summer, autumn, and wiater. It is his cry at 
Lady-day, Midsummer, Michaelmas, and Christmas He utters the same note 
| at breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper. He would alike proclaim the identical 


| 


intrusion of your company,”’ retorted Phillis, angrily. 
y pany ony |jfact, or sentiment, at bridal or funeral, whether in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 


tected on such a night as this,” said William, firmly. 


“I insist on your departing instantly. Your presence is odious to me—you| 


only came to my cousin's for the pleasure of spoiling my enjoyment, and pre- 
venting Ralph Dennis from waiking home with me.” 

And you, Phillis, would have preferred his company to mine,” said William, 
reproachfully. 

“Ay, any one’s, no matter whom. It would indeed bea hard matter to meet 
with any person whom I so thoroughly hated ; and unless you ,will immediately 
leave me, I will rid myself of your company by returning to the pleasant party 
from which you forced me in so unmannerly a way.” 

“J will not suffer you to do so,” said William. “It is already a very inde- 


‘America. The soig is equally poured wo the ear of man, woman, and child. 
'He has but the one salutauon, the one comfortable maxim, for friend, enemy 
jor stranger. He goes to bed with it sticking in bis throat, and wakes up wita 
‘it slipping from his lips. He trumpets his favourite maxim in clabs, highways, 
steam-bvats, churches, theatres, omuibuses, parlours, sleeping-rooms, ball-rooms 
libraries, and holes and corners. He gives breath to the assertion im other peo- 
iple’s houses, and in his own. He avows a like conviction on ‘change, on race- 
courses, in cities, and im country quarters. He said it when be was robbed of 
a thousand pounds, and he would say it if he stood im the felon’s dock at the 
‘Old Bailey charged with robbery in turn. If his mutton-chop were done up to 
‘a chip, or if the Bank of England were to break ; if he had taken a bad half- 
lerown, or if the universal sky had fallen his cry then, and in all cases, would 


corous hour for you to be seen abroad, and whether you approve of it or not, 
T will conduct you in safety to your father’s door, ot there we part for 
ever.” 

The rejoinder which the mortified beauty made, was of so aggravating 
and offensive a nature, that the young man, exas beyond all bear- 
ing, withdrew in great wrath, and walked hastily onward towards Woodfield. 

“Perhaps you would prefer the company of the sour old methodist over the 


linfallibly be the same :—* Jt all happens for the best.” 
| Itis a grand idea, to be sure ; but then it is only one. No matter for its not 
being quite new, af it were diyisible—-ifit admitted of modificaticn—if it were 


less rigid, arbitrary, positive. 
To have but one idea, and that not your own, is better than to be quite no- 


way 1” ‘said’ Johnson, sternly, advancing from the place of his 


Saline yet this system of measuring every crooked line of life by one straight 
Irae, does involve some difficulties and inaccuracies, no doubt. Tt may be very 


| 
| 
| 
conceal- 
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true—true as truth, in every imaginable application of it— always right when! 'seribing comfort, under every form of trouble, difficulty, and affliction by which 
applied upon that perticular principle which renders it 1mpossibie to be wrong ; man, or woman either, can be visited. ‘To bear sorrow is the common lot—but 
yet truth itself, we know, is sometimes attended with infinite (appzrent) ano- to bear such consolation quietly is not common. In the case which we have 
malies and contradictions, érising out of the time chosen for the utterance of already taken the great liberty of supposing—that Mrs. Scrap might run away 
it. The truth of one hour seems gross faisehood the next, though troth still. \with the postinan on the 14th of February, Jeremy, if it so please him, must 
The rule of righthere, is the wrong rule there, though in prineiple right as indulge his old reflection ; but to go forth in the garb of Christian philosophy, 
ever. ‘and raise this consoling, this vindicatorvy outery at another gentleman's door, is, 
_ Thus, the expression, ‘* It a!l happens for the best,’ may well become the jto use a strong expressionanother thing. 
lips of a father, when the exulung nurse places in his surprised and insufficient))| To the weary, way-worn man, wandeneg in search of a workhouse to his 
arms, two little new-born copies of him instead of one ; but the remark does |taste, or a parish that has within its boundaries even a pump of a Christian 
not so well apply years afterwards, when one of the twins pushes the other into tar of mind—with scores of miles yet to walk, wet, cold, famine-smitten— 
a lime-kiln, or both conspire to effect a most successful forgery of the paternal to such a wretch when, footsore already, he rans a thorn through the crack in 
hand-writing lodged at the banker's. his bit of shoe—the healing maxim, * It all happens forthe best,” is worse 

Again, it all happens for the best, has a noble and hospitable sound, when!|than a mockery—it ts a thor run into his heart. 
your wife’s mother, aud ler three unmarried daughters, come to stay a month | ‘Tell not such a tale to the seaman when the ship is on fire ; it won't do even 
or two with you in your snug retreai, they having by various cross purposes jin this case, to tell it tothe marines. Tell it not to the struggling trader, when 
been turned temporarily out of their own louse ; yet it has not so sweet a sound ‘his chief debtor drops headlong into ruin, dragging him afier ; nor to the in- 
but indeed a very cracked and hollow oue at times, when you find that they do | ventor who lives to see the completed work of his brain enriching half the 
not intend ever to go away again. world, and leaving him a beggar ; nor to the author whose manuscript performs 

It all happens for the best, is not by any means an unreasonable remark, as the grand tour of the great publishers and is still “ at home”—until, publish- 
times go, when we are told that our deadly enemy has been caught, while tres-| ing at his own cost, the critics, like savages, come out on the war-path, track 
passing, in a man-trap; but it has a horrid click, it falls witha painful report, him by the print he makes, and then scalp him. Whisper it nut in the sandy 
upon the ear, when we discover that our dearest friend has been accidentally \desert (in fact never go there, if you car help it) when the great winds arise ; 
shot by a spring gun while pursuing the rascal. nor to the dwellers by Etna when lava rushes down ; nor to a luckless gen- 

two circumstances would be treated as one by the philocophic, single who loses his before he has had time to 
thoughted Jeremy Scrap. Ji all happens for the best, is his song aud his ser- bts couvtry ; nor to the soldier with his frozen wounds ; nor to an actor when 
oe He has some a cauiuaaes ; but whether Whig or Tory come in, |be loses three pounds seven by his annual benefit ; nor to anice little boy with 
is satisfied that it happens for the best. He ts capaole of ardent friendship ; |the toothache. Cluldren are often very credulous, and have strong and flexile 
but whether the sharer of his heart \..u or lose the prize of honour ard pow- ,!maginations ; but, when you have told a kind, trasting little darling with the 
er aimed at, moves not the deep spring of feeling within him—either way, for the best,”.and he has believed you, bake 
is sure that the best has happened. He is a fond husband; bot if his jim im apie—he’s not fit to live! 
wife were to run off with the doen't postman next St. Valentine s day, his wound| However, Scrap does this. Jeremy does it every day, as sure as you're born. 
would gape to receive the same balm, aud the same balun would be poured into |He told Kitty so when Job broke off te match after a nine years’ acquaintance 
it profusely :—It all happens fur the best. i—she would bave slapped bis face, only she fainted. He said the same thing 

When Jeremy was horsewipped by mistake, simply because he buppened to when his brother, of six persons who weut up in a balloon, was the only one 
put on a blue coat with bright buttons, he found immense comfort—it ali hap-| who fell out. When the ‘devouring element” which long threatened to burn 
pened for the best .—the right man had been spared a flogging, and the intem- | down his house, burnt the uext door instead, he ealled upon his neighbour and 
perate whipper had to pay vamages all the same coolly apprised him that it happened for the best. 

When he lost fifteen hundred at whist ata situng, he rubbed his palms to-!! Jeremy dined with us on Cliristinas-day. ‘Then, when the fatal tidings reach- 
gether within a few weeks, aud cuuckled at the agreeable recollection. With jed the assembled party—when the shell exploded upou the dinner-table—when 
that same sum of money, he lad been on the eve of buying a little place in the one pang pierced through all hearts, like a hot circling wire—when the 
Essex ; and the gentleman who had taken it in his stead, had just been tossed festival hed turned to funere!, and ocular demoustration had convinced all that 
by a bull. * the pudding had broken,” and that Smash, the firstborn of Chaos, had spvfli- 

Nobody has a right to find fault with Jeremy Serap’s practice in all its par- \cated that celestial globe—then, im the deepest gull ef ovr mortification and 
ticalars : every ove is privileged if be choosez, without injury to another, thus @gony, 4 deeper was opened, by the old, familiar tone—" {t all happens for the 
to turn his wrongs, losses, aud miseri¢s ito gains aud comforts : and he is wise) ibest Last Christinas-day (cried Jeremy,) Tom Gulp took plum-pud- 
in so doing, provided lus philosophy prevent him not front secing, that one thing ding three times, and he died at Michaelmas, just es the goose was coming 
is in itseli—apart from its happeuing”’ to the wrong person, or out of season UP!” 

—decidedly better than another, and iore worthy the endeavour to secure it, Puddings will break, so will banks, and some say hearts—but that these things 
Jeremy has a free born Englishman's perfect and unadulterated right to rejoice should happen for the bes?! Bless the little Scrap, what must his worst be ! 
when his fields ase flooded, and his crops are destroyed ; when his usinsvred | - 
house is burnt to the ground ; when he takes a leap too much, and, breaking MAJOR HARRIS’S HIGHLANDS OF ATHIOPIA, 
hie huntec’s neck, risks his own 5—1n these cases, let him cry as loud ashe will, | ‘The kingdom of Shoa, forming that portion of the Highlands of Ethiopia 
* It all happens for the best,” and be as bappy as the new year ! ‘\visited by eine Harris, lies about the 9th and 11th degrees of North latitude, 

But his right is not so natural and clear, to raise the same cry, when his stack ‘and the 39th and 40th of East longitude, and was originally a portion of the 
of hay or wheat is destroyed, not by accident, but the incendiary ; when his lgreat Abyssinian empire. It is bounded on the South and East by unknown 
favourite tare is poisoned on the eve ol a race 1a which he was sure 10 jose ; ltribes of the Galla and Negro races, on the North by the central] part of the old 
when a viliain knocks hali bis brains out on the highway, but ouly robs hun jempire of Abyssinia, and on the East by the fearful desert which stretches in- 
of three-and sixpence after all! {it all happens for the best, ishis sure note |jand from the Red Sea, till, on reaching the streams that fall from the Ethio- 
of comfort under wrongs and calamities such as these ; but what right has be | pian Highlands, it rapidly passes into the richness of Abyssinian vegetation, 
to rejoice in another's wrong-doing, or to assert thatthe wickedness of his fel- which combines within a short distance the beauties of the Te imperate and Tro- 
low-creatures happens for the best. laine agen. 

Jeremy 1s decidedly in the wrong: everything does not happen for the best. The Indian Government having determied to open “ diplomatic relations ” 
It may soothe his bruised and aching head to reflect, that although he was sore- with the potentate of Shoa, for present geographical and {future commercial ob- 
ly beaten on the sconce by the highwayman, he had left his purse of gold at jects, Major Harris was selected as chief of the embassy, in consequence of the 
home ; dut the good little Christian philosopher should not forget, though the | talents and acquirements, and of the spirit of enterprise and decis on united 
remembrance may tioubdle his tranquil doze, that one who feels heat and cold, |with discretion,” exhibited in the gallant officer's Expedition into Southern 
as he does—who had father and mother, as he has—who has frail flesh, and) 4frica. The embassy was well composed as regarded diplomatists, medical 
soul indestructible, as he has--had committed a robbery and outrage upon bis |and scientific officers and escort ; while both liberality and judgment were dis- 
fellow—broken, rashly, wilfully broken, ihe bond of brotherhood ! [played in the selection of presents for the potentate, and of what may be term- 

No Jeremy Scrap; that never yet happened for the best on any highway of|jed, in stage language, the ‘‘ properties’? of the embassy. Arriving without 
the world, Is use to in your favourite cry, or difficulty African port of debarcation, situate near 
a universal cure with one precious medicine. ‘ito the Red Sea, the ambassadorial! troubles began, in an > detention by the 

But the good easy world docs not hear the maxim in that key. It puts no|/avaracious, cowardly, cunning, and ragged old Sultan of Tajura, a nominal 
such waco a ney ems It considers that Scrap’s wrongs and Cojenieel ruler of the entire desert to Shoa, and a much afraid of the British Govern- 
however received, are liis personal property, and that may dance at his own)|ment, or ships powers 
funeral if he dikes, without being at all bouad 10 consider the shock to be sus-|jing beyond “the visible diurnal sphere.’ ‘The next, and still more difficult 
tained by the injured and ahsepeaned mourners. ‘The world would not esteem, cork San to arrange with the onmuaeaonnivtlanh among whom, savage indif- 
him to be one bit in the wreng, if he were to treat the very worst that could! |ference to — of a insatiable cupidity tn ee eras aig x 
befall himself with the extreme of levity ;~—if, for example, he were to walk}/ence, and Mahometan intolerance, were pretty equally minglec ‘hen fairly 
off consciously and deliberately to a ball and supper, bining within him a large ‘afvot, the powers of endurance in the embassy were still more tried by the 

isoned dumpling which had been administered by his houre-keeper, to whom! dreadful character of the country to be passed through. The road, “if road 

e had given notice that he had no dea of marrying at present. No, no; peo-|/it could be called, which road was none,” lay among a range of highlands ; and 
ple would ouly admire his magnanimity and resignation ; and however large sometimes proceeded through narrow gullies shut in on either side by precipitous 
the dumpling, and replete with sugar of lead, they would be apt not cliffs, at others spread into a table-land strewn with masses of rock, and exhibit- 
merely to approve, but to echo lis ery of content—* It all happened for the! ing everywhere the wildest freaks of volcanic action. The toil of the journey, 
best ” | however, was but a secondary affair, though its difficulties were increased by 

The cool world, however, all know, warms up fast enough upon oc- ee | by and in early to 
casion ; and quarrel it will, and does, with Jeremy Scrap as often as he applies |the heat; which is terrible in despite of every precaution. e sun heated the 
the balm of ths maxims to any o'ler wounds than Ars ae This is the point jrocks to a degree unbearable by the hand, so that the caves, as the day wore 
—this is where his dectrine leads him into dilemmas, some of them the most|jon, became like an oven ; the parching blast of the desert occasionally swept 
grave, some the most whimsical. If Serap had his head in the lion's mouth}/through the narrow passes, OF over the plains, adding distress to the terrible 
when the liou’s tail wagged, his inward cxpiang ery ‘It all bappens for the!|tem) ature, which rose to such a height that * titty pounds of well-packed 
best,” would be echoed from without, wih © All right.’ But when Jeremy |spc i -ceti candles were so completely melted out of the box as to be reduced 
Is but a bystander—imark this difference !—and when he sees a buogry wolf toa mere bundle of wicks."’ The want of water, however, was a yet worse 
scampering off with a mouthful of calf and black silk stocking taken from the jevil. Sometimes none was met with fortwo days’ journey ; and that carried 
leg of an unsuspecting clergyman, perambulating among his flock—then this jm dirty skins was so foul and so heated that only the direst necessity rendered 
pious ejaculation, * It all happens forthe best,’ bas an unfailing and naturall|it drinkable ; yet even of that they had not enough. ‘The water found was 
tendency to render the mutilated prop of the church more wild, with passion and | |rarely much better, from the saline particles which abound in that region, and 
resentment, than his four-legged assailant. We don't care what fortitude and |the manner in which it was rendered impure by cattle. Not above two or 
heroism clerical flesh may be capable of st other seasons, when it is uot under-| three times did the expedition reach a spot where there was cool water in plenty ; 
going any suffering at all ; but certain we are that no flesh and blood could bear||and on one of those occasions it was brackish, but delightful. Still, all this 
that cerrible and exasperating combination of tooth and tongue ; the balm must||was less fatal to life than the heat and moisture of the Niger. Camels and 
be an enormous aggravation of the bite. animals in numbers perished, or were so worn down as to be useless; and two 

This nevertheless, to the prosent hour, is the gentle Jeremy’s mode of pre-||sailors who accompanied the embassy a certain distance eventually died from 
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the effects of the heat ; but none of the expedition seem to have been perme- THE LADIES OF THE DESERT. 
nently injured. | Crowds of Bedouin shepherdesses, and temales belonging to all the various 
Weather and want, however, were not the only sources of trouble. The) nomade tribes, were likewise assembled in the Killulloo ravine; and the ery of 
region is of course unfitted for sastaining a large population, or forming 4 very |“ Warkut, Warkut !" “ paper, paper!’ was incessant on the part of the softer 
well regulated society, The inhabitants are a cross of the African with the|'sex, who, with a licence unknown and a freedom unenjoyed by the daughters 
Arab, the Bedouin predominating. These are divided into yarious tribes own- of Eve in other Mohammedan countries, were anremitting in their attendance 
ing a nominal submission to some few potentates, but each tribe perfectly in-! and flirtations, without exciting the jealousy of their lords. From the lips of 
dependent, and at constant war one with another; whilst there are some tribes, | these damsels, Mahisse, Mahisseéni!” Manna “Good morrow!’ 
or rather bands of outcasts, who murder merely for the sake of murdering,||“ How de you do!” came not disagreeably ; and trinkets such as they loved, 
prowling about the caravan to cut the throat of any sleeper they can approach, | being civilly solicited mstead of imperiously demanded, the appheants were 
and dealing in the same manner with any defenceless persons they at any time! rarely unsuccesstal. 
fall in with, —a character Major Harris seems inclined to extend to the whole), Among those why boasted of the most feminme and attractive appearance, 
race. This state of things involved the necessity of a constant guard ; yet in were the fair partner aud sister of Mohammad Ah; their wedded and single 
the early part of the expedition three Europeans.were murdered in their sleep) |state bemg, as usual, distinguishable from the eoif of blue calico which marks 
by the lurking assassin, whilst the sentry was pacing his beat with his back to-| the wife, and by the long uncovered plaited locks of the maid. Assembling 
wards them. Every mau of these tribes was a thiel; every petty chieftain ex- with many of the frail sisterhood at the door of the tent, where numbers were 
pected presents for passing through jis territory; obstacles of different kinds asually lounging in careless attitudes, tucy one day demanded that the palm of 
were frequently interposed to delay the embassy ; and the bratality, ignorance, beauty mught be awarded. Uuwilling to throw the apple of discord, the mirror 
and insolence of the whole set, seem to have passed that of all other barbariaus. | was placed in their hands, that the coqucttes might judge for themselves ; and 
The complaints of the Major are loud against them, and naturally enough ;) aftereach in succession bad started involuntarily at tne sight of her own greasy 
yet, except their manners, something may be said for these ugly, duty, bigoted,| charms, and had defended tue individual ieatures whereot she was mistress to 
and familiar savages. ‘lhe demands of the embassy engrossed the means of) the utmost of her eloquence and ability, tie verdict was finally found in favour 
locomotion in the country ; they sometimes must have pretty well drained its|/of the virgin daughter of the venerable old Shetkii 
liquid resources ; they were conveying wealth, imcaleulable and mysterious ; || A MOST VALUABLE “EYE.” 
and the sufferance, if not the alliance, of these descendants of Ham and Ish-- Many a weary hour was passed in listening to tales of real or counterfeit 
mael was necessary to the white men : - 2 maladies, which were daily recounted in the Hovel at Alio Amba. Witcheraft 
The readers of this traveller's Expedition intu Southern Africa will be pre-|\and the influence of the evi! eye have irm possession of the mind of every in- 
pared to expect a rapid, picturesque, and almost brilliant narrative, every where jhabitant ; and sufficiently diverting were the complaints laid to their door by 
sustained by a full flow of animal spirits, and spiced by quiet touches of hu-| ‘those who sought amulets and talismans atthe hand of the foreigners. A 
mour: nor will the expectation be disappointed. We are not indeed quite young Moslem damsel, whose tickle swam had deserted Ler, could never gaze 
sure but that the style may be too good and the results too effective for an am-) on the moon that her heart went not pit-a-pat, whilst the tears streamed from 
bassadorial traveller. A slight suspicion may now and then rise in the mind) her dark eyes; and a hoary veteran, with ove toot ithe grave, sought the re- 
that the reader is a subject of diplomacy as well as King Sahela Selassie, not||storation of rhetorical powers, which had formed the boast of his youth, but 
in the exhibition of any thing which is false, but in the colouring of that which;/which lad been destroyed by the pernicious gaze of a mval. “ OF yore,”’ quoth 
istrue. The intermingling of fictions founded on fact, in order more forcibly||he who introduced the patient, “this was a powerful orator; and when he 
to illustrate manners and customs, may indnee a vague doubt whether the arts) lilted up his*voice in the assembly, men marvelled as he spoke, but now, al- 
of fiction may not sometimes be introduced into the narrative of facts ; the at-|/though his heart is still eloquent, las tongue 1s mggard of words.” 


traction of the two being so equal, if the facts do not bear away the palm.!| What would not this spell be worth in our Parliament, and elsewhere! 
an acc 2 has scer ave 
ous and remote regions gives an account of the wonders he has scen iu a grave! fy was now noon, and the weather baving temporarily cleared, the British 


and measured style, he is pronounced heavy, duil, unreadable, and people say! | party, radiant with plumes and gold embroidery, succeeded, after much fruit- 
he might as well have stopped = lou If, like Le Vaillant, he unites an ele- less opposition, in mounting their gaily caparisoned steeds, and, eseorted by the 
gant literature and animated style to the enterprising spirit of an explorer, peo-| governors, the commander-in-chiel of the body-guard, and by a numerous and 
ple say this is foo entertaining to be believed. ; clamorous escort, proceeded in full uniform towards the palace. Many were 
We shall draw pretty freely upon the contents of these volumes ; principally the attempts made to enforce the etiquette which denies ascent in equestrian 
confining ourselves, however, to delineation of manners and character, leaving} order ; but as, on gaining the foot of the eminence. the roar of artillery 
mere description, scientific facts, and illustrations of national habits, to be sought | burst from the centre of the encampment, and the deep valley, filling fast with 
for in the book itself. ‘a cload of white smoke, began to echo back the salute at the rate of six dis- 
SUFFERINGS FROM THIRST. | tinct discharges in a minute, no further interference was attempted, and an um- 
The horrors of that dismal night set the efforts of description at defiance.|'versal shout arose of * Melilia Ungliz! melcom, melcom '!—** Wonderful 
An unlimited supply of water in prospect, at the distance of only sixteen miles,| English! well done, well done !”’ . . . 
had for the briei moment buoyed up the drooping spirit which tenanted each) ‘The last peal of ordnance was rattling 1a broken echoes along the mountain 
wayworn frame ; and when an exhausted mule was unable to totter further, his| chain as the British Embassy stepped at length over the bigh threshold of the 
rider contrived nianfully to breast the steep hill on foot. But, owing to the} receptron-hall. Circular in form, and destitute of the wonted Abyssinian pillar 
long fasting and privation endured by all, the limbs of the weaker soon refused) jin the centre, the massive and lofty clay walls of the chamber glittered with a 
the task, aud, after the first two miles, they dropped fast in the rear |\profusion of silver ornaments, emblazoned shields, matchlocks, and double- 
Fanned by the fiery blast of the midnight siroces, the ery for water, uttered) barrelled guns. Persian carpets and rags o! all sizes, colours, and patterns, 
feebly and with ditliculty by numbers of parched throats, now became inces-| covered the floor, and crowds of Alakas, governors, chiefs, and principal offi- 
sant ; and the supply of that precious element brought for the whole party fall-|/cers of the court, arrayed in their holyday attire, stood around in a posture of 
ing short of one gallon and a hali, it was not long to be answered. A tiny sip) ‘respect, uncovered to the girdle. ‘Two wide alcoves receded on either side ; 
of diluted vinegar for a moment assuaging the burning thirst which raged in! in one of which blazed a cheerful wood tire, engrossed by indolent cats, whilst 
the vitals, and consemed some of the more down-hearted, again raised their! in the other, on a flowered satin ottoman, surrounded by withered eunuchs and 
drooping souls; but its effects were transient, and after struggling a few steps,| juvenile pages of honour, and suppported by gay velvet cushions, reclined in 
overwhelmed, they sunk again, with husky voice declaring their days to be| Ethiopic state his most Christian Majesty Sanela Selassie. The Dech Aga- 
numbered, and their resolution to rise up no more. Dogs incontinently ex-| fari, or state door-keeper, as master of the ceremonies, stood with a rod of 
pired tipon the road ; horses and mules that once lay down, being unable, from|/green rushes to preserve the exact distance of approach to royalty ; and, as the 
exhaustion, to rally, were reluctantly abandoned to their fate ; whilst the lion-|! British guests entered the hall and made their bows to the throne, motioned 
hearted soldier, who had braved death at the cannon’s mouth, subdued and}|them to be seated upon chairs that had previously been sent in; which done, it 
unmanned by thirst, finally abandoning his resolution, lay gasping by the| | was commanded that all might be covered. 
wayside, and, heedless of the exhortation of his officers, hailed approaching dis-|, The King was attired ina silken Aratrvesi ot green brocade, partially shroud- 
solution with delight, as bringing the termination of tortures which were not to| ed under the ample folds of a white cotton robe of Ayssinian manufacture, 
be endured. adorned with sundry broad crimson stripes and borders Forty summers, 
Whilst many o/ the escort aud followers were thus unavoidably left stretched] whereof eight-and-twenty had been passed under the uneasy cares of the 
with open mouths along the road, in a state of utter insensibility, and apparent-| crown, had slightly furrowed his dark brow, and somewhat grizzled a full bushy 
ly yielding up the ghost, others, pressing on to arrive at water, became bewil-| liead of hair, arranged in elaborate curls after the fashion ot George the First ; 
dered in the intricate mazes of the wide wilderness, and recovered it with the|/and, although considerably distigured by the loss of the lett eye, the expression 
utmost difficulty. As another day dawned, and the round red sun again rose) of his manly features, open, pleasing. and commanding, did not in their tout 
in wrath over the Lake of Salt, towards the hateful shores of which the tortuous) ensemble belie the character for impartial justice which the despot has ob- 
path was fast tendu.g, the courage of all who had hitherto borne up against fa-| tained far and wide; even the Danakil comparing him to ** a fine balance of 
tugue and anxiety began to flag. A dimness came before the drewsy eyes, gid-| gold.”’ 
diness seized the brain , and the prospect ever held out by the guides, of quench-|| All those manifold salutations and inquiries which overwrought politeness 
ing thirst immediately in advance, seeming like the tantalizing delusions of aj here enforces, duly concluded, the letters with which the Embassy had been 
dream, had well nigh lost its magical effect ; whem, as the spirits of the most) charged—enveloped in flowered muslin and neh gold kimkhah—were presented 
sanguine fainted within them, a wild Bedouin was perceived, like a delivering, in a sandal-wood casket, minutely inlaid with ivory; and the contents having 
angel from above, hurrying forward with a large skin filled with muddy water. ‘been read and expounded, the costly presents from the British Government 
This most well-timed supply, obtained by Mohammed Ali from the small pool lwere introduced in succession, to be spread out before the glistening eyes of the 
at Hanlefanta, of which, with the promised guard of his own tribe, by whom) court. The rich Brussels carpet which completely covered the hall, together 
he had been met. he had taken forcible possession, in defiance of the impotent with Cachemire shawls and embroidered Delhi scarfs of resplendent hues, at- 
threats of the ruthless *‘red man,” was sent to the rear. It admitted of aj tracted universal attention; and some of the chvicest specimens were from time 
sufficient quantity being poured over the face and down the parched throat to 'to time handed to the alcove by the chief of the eunuchs. On the introductior: 
revive every prostrate and perishing sufferer ; and at a late hour, ghastly, hag-| ‘of each new curiosity, the surprise of the King became more and more un- 
gard, and exhausted, like men who had escaped from the jaws of death, the) feigned. * Bursts of merriment followed the magic revolutions of a group of 
whole had contrived to straggle into a camp, which but for the foresight and ‘Chinese dancing-figures; and when the European escort in full umform, with 
firmness of the son of Ali Ab: few individuals indeed of the whole party would] the sergeant at their head, marched into the centre o! the hall, faced in front of 


have reached alive. ‘the throne, and performed the manual and platoon exercises, amidst jewellery 
w The most remarkable object on the road is ‘Lake Assal, about three day’s| glittering on the rugs, gay shawls, and silver cloths, which strewed the floor, 
journey from Tajura :— ornamented clocks chiming, and musical-boxes playing ** God save the Queen,” 


“The first glimpse of the strange phenomenon, although curious, was far|/his Majesty appeared quite entranced, and declared that he possessed no words 
from pleasing. vn elliptical basin, seven miles in its transverse axis, half filled! |to express his gratitude. But many and bright were the smiles that lighted up 
with smooth water of the deepest cerulean blue, ,and half with a solid sheet of| the royal features, as three hundred muskets, with bayonets fixed, were piled in 
glittering snow-white salt, the offspring of evaporation—girded on three sides} 'front of the footstool. A buzz of mingled wonder and applause, which half 
by huge hot-looking mountains, which dip their bases into the very bowl, and/| drowned the music, arose from the crowded courtiers ; and the measure of the 
on the fourth by crude half-formed rocks of lava, brekea and divided by the||warlike Monarch’s satisfaction now filled to overflowing: ‘God will reward 
most unintelligible chasms,—it presented the appearance of a spoiled, or at/!you,” he exclaimed, “ for I cannot.” . 
least of a very unfinished piece of work.” But astonishment and admiration knew no bounds, as the populace next spread 
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over the face of the hills to witness the artillery practice, which formed the se-| cluded by the parties declaring, before witnesses, “ upon the life of the King,” 


quel to the presentation of these princely gilts. 


A sheet was attached to the that they intend to live happily together ; and the property of each being re. 
ea 


opposite face of the ravine. ‘The green valley again rung to the unwonted roar! |duced, is carefully appraised. A mule or an ass, a dollar, a shield, and as 
of ordnance : and as the white cloth flew in shreds to the wind, under a rapid) of spears, on the one side, are noted against the lady’s stock of wheat, cotton, 
discharge of round shot, canister, and grape, amidst the crumbling of the rock) and household gear; and the bargain being struck, the effects become joint for 


and the rush of the falling stones, the before despised sponge-staves became aj 


theme of eulogy to the Monarch as well as to the gaping peasant. A shout rose, 
long and loud, over the pealing echoes which rattled from hill to hill ; and far 


along the serrated chain was proclaimed the arrival of foreign guests, and the’ 


royal acquisition, through their means, of potent engines of war. 
THE HOUSE-WARMING. 

Ayto Melkoo, the Baldaras, or King’s Master of the Horse, has under his! 
charge the royal stud, saddles, and accoutrements, as also the 
—is equerry in waiting, and conservator of pastures and meadows pertaining to| 
the crown. He is morcover the greatest gourmand in the kingdom ; and, con- 
descending to honour the denounced Christians with his company at the house- 
warming, did ample justice to the novel viands that were placed before him. 
He even submitted to the innovation of a silver fork, and politely partook of a 
salad, notwithstanding his firm conviction that the undressed vegetable would! 
cause a return of ailments to which he had been a martyr in youth. The eir-' 
culation of water for the ablution of fingers caused no little diversion on the re-. 
moval of the cloth ; but the marasquino, which followed, was unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced to be a nectar fit for princes alone. ‘* Were but the Negoos aware with 
what good things the board of you English is spread.” he exclaimed, smacking) 


his lips after the last glass, “ lis Majesty would come and dine with you as often! bore me, with the young partner of my hear. frou a weepin 
||and the paternal residence in 


as you chose to invite him.” 
** But let me give you a lesson in politeness,” added the old man, when, in) 
reply to his abrupt intimation of mtended departure, ke was wished a ** safe en- 


workers in leather, /felished by the inhabitants of Shoa, and 1t is of very rare occurrence. 


phe time, until some domestic difference results in either taking up their own and 
\departing to seek a new mate. 

| Matrimony is, however, occasionally solemnized by the church, in a manner 
lsomewhat similar to the observance of more civilized lands; the contracting 
parties swearing to take each other for life, in wealth or in poverty, in sickness 
jor in health, and afterwards ratifying the ceremony by partaking together of the 
|holy sacrament, and by an oath on the despot’s lite. But this fast a is not 
avour- 
ite slaves and concubines are respected as much as wedded wives. No distine- 
tion is made betwixt legitimate and illegitimate children ; and, to the extent of 
his means, every subject follows the example sct by the Monarch, who, it has 
been seen, entertains upon his establishment, in addition to his lawful spouse, 

no fewer than five hundred concubmes. 

MY WIFE’S ALBUM. 
BY BON GAULTIER, 

' have been ina fool's paradise for the last week. My back is stall smart- 
ing from the stroke of the old shoe which followed me imto the carriage that 
circle of friends, 
Place. The not had time 
to show the least tendency to horns; and the vow which | swore to my lovely 


Julia between Hangiugshaw and Torsonce, to forswear whisky-toddy and chee- 


trance to his house,” in accordance with Abyssinian etiquette—* You should! roots, remains unbroken. My health has been visibly declining in consequence , 
have said, ‘stay.’"’ “Such is uot the fashion of the countries across the water,” |/but one glance in Julia’s eyes, aud the memories of Manilla fade like a curl of 
was the reply: * every man is permitted to withdraw as he lists, and be happy /!ts own stnoke in the morning air, and Islay and Glenlivat are abandoned with- 


in his own way.” Ay, ay,” returned the guest ; “but then, if you had pressed) | ut sigh. 
me to tarry, | would at all events have stopped with you until the moon rose. What extremity will not a man suffer for love! Here am 1 actually at this 


Do you see!” 
A grand review was held previous to the campaign , and the European troops 
and artillery had been reserved to bear a part at the close of the spectacle, to 


moment with my wife’s Albuin before me, and under a solemn engagement to 
contribute to its stores ; 1, who have through life shunned an Albuin as I would 
ja leprosy, and lost the favour of many charming Bellamiras of my acquamtance, 


Z impress those Gallas who had only thoughts of repudiation. But a more start-| |by refusing to add an acrostic or love-sounet to the pile of such rubbish which 
‘ ling scene was reserved for the evening. ‘young ladies: will take so much pains in compiling for the amusement of their 
“ EFFECT OF ROCKETS. ‘evening parties. W ell, | see there is no escaping. Julia, ostensibly deep in 
As soon as it became dark, rockets, which had been brought by the Embassy, ithe second volume of T'he President's Daughters, is stealing sly glances 
were to be discharged from the tents by the King’s express desire. With fire-||™© “Pp the | flying 
arms the Abyssinians were previously acquamted ; and the brass galloper which! my PAGS 

had echoed so recently, although viewed with wonderful respect, was still only! leaves. may turn up to help me in iy strait. v 
the engine, ou a colossal scale, to which they were familiarized. But these were It is an essential of poetry that it shall be true to nature. We are tov apt 


the first rockets of which his Majesty had viewed the flight ; and the impression) |‘° linger in ihe notion that certain emotions, generally regarded as the aot 
they produced upon bis mind, as he gazed from his watch-tower, was scarcely) purely poetical, should always clothe themselves in a certaiu form of —? 
less than that worked upon his assembled subjects. Night had thrown her sa-) and apply the of fo ihieat 
ble mantle around, and the novel principle of ascent, with the grandeur of the | less ther 
Ay brilliant rush into the skies, aflorded matter of amazement to all spectators. | liancy, the brightness of the sky, aud all that is most rare in fragrance, are 
{ ; When the projectile started with a loud roar from its bed, men, women, and||Wb#t we are in the habit of coupling with the name of her whom we admire. 

x children, fell flat upon their faces. Horses and mules broke loose from their But this the He - en it is plain, would have no effect with an Ai 
a tethers, aad the warrior whu had any heart remaining shouted aloud. The beauty. The Hottentot Venus would turn up the rings of her nose at it, What 
"| : the Australian or New Zealand fair one might say, if told that 


a Galla tribes, who witnessed the meteor-like explosion from the vicinity, as- ; 
t cribed the phenomenon to the use of potent medicines; and declared, that ‘* Her cheek was like the Covas nut, 
since the Gyptzis could at pleasure produce comets in the sky, and rain fire Her voice, the parroqueet's, 
: from heaven, there was nought for them left save abject submission to the King’s) /J really cannot say ; but it is very plain that the way to compliment either of 
a commands. alba Ba ca these ladies upon her head-dress would be, not to talk of * pearlins or silken 
1 : _ MEDICAL ANECDOTES. twine,” but of scalp-locks and bears’ claws. | shall illustrate my position by 
An exceedingly ill-favoured fellow, striding into the tent, exhibited a node some verses which recently reached me from Australia. "They were sent me 
upon the forehead, which he desired might be instantly removed. “* The knife,, by a young man who left his native city of Glasgow, some ten years after 
the knife !” he exclaimed Bu off with it; my face 1s spoiled, and has become’ |g protracted interview, conducted with the greatest propriety on a4 sides, 
like that of a cow.” A ruffian, who ina domestic braw! had contrived to break, with the Lord Justice-clerk of the period, im presence of several of the junior 
the arm of his wife, entreated that it might be “ inended ;”’ and a wretched members of the bar, who happened to be on circuit at the time. He went out 
youth, whose leg had been fractured twelve months previously, was brought in) in one of her Majesty’s vessels, on a permanent engagement by government for 
a state of appalling emaciation, with the splinters protruding hormbly. Ampu- seven years. it was part of his duty to see to the repair of the roads in the 
tation was proposed as the only resource ; but the Master of the Horse was loud) icolony ; and he was thus thrown much into the society of a literary gentleman 
| in his Opposition. 7 lake my advice,” he remonstrated, ‘** and leave this busi- from London, who had seena good deal of life in the colony, and who happen- 
ness alone. If the boy dies, all wil declare that the ‘ proprietor of the medi-, ed to be under a similar engagement. For days on days, as he wrote me, they 
i cines’ killed him; and furthermore, should he survive, it will be said the Al- used to sit side by side, amusing themse!ves with geological hammers upon 
1 
it 
j 


mighty cured him.” " : y the whinstone of Australia, linked together, not so much, perhaps, by the ties 
Vhilst invalids of ull classes daily flocked to the camp of the Europeans for) | of friendship, as by a chain of some four hundred-weight, which was the sym- 
assistance, in bol of their government appointment. It was in this situation that my young 
the reputation acquired. One of the Princesses loyal, who had been lodged friend heard from the lips of his companion the following erotic appeal, which 
with visiter from Achun-Kurra, in the crimson pavilion presented may be called 
by the British Government, found herself in need of advice; and, on being 
i - visited, lay concealed beneath the basket pedestal of a wicker dining-table, THE CONVICT AND THE AUSTRALIAN LADY. 
es whence her spramed foot was ihrust forth for inspection. Divers respectable | Thy skin is dark as jet, ladye, 
duennas of the royal kitchen, who had been severely scalded by the bursting of | Thy cheek is sharp and high, 
a pottage-cauldron, were also treated with success when they had been given | And there’s a cruel leer, love, 
: over by the body-physician, at whose merciless hands the sobbing patients had). Within thy rolling eye ! 
4 been plastered over with honey and suot ; and a mutton-bone was extracted from | These tangled cbon tresses 
the throat of a page, where it had been firmly wedged for three days. But thel| No comb hath eer gone through, 
eure which elicited the most unqualified and universal amazement, was that of | And thy forehead, it is furrow'd by 
pay a favourite Baalomaal, who, labouring under a fit of apoplexy, which had de- | The elegant tatoo! 
prived hin of anunation, was suddenly revived by venesection, after fumigation’ | 1 love thee.—oh, J love thee 
with ashkoko goomua had bec Wied without the smallest avail, and preparations’ | Thou strangely-feeding pee Nat 
were already commencing for iuterment. ‘ Nay, lift not thus thy boomerang, 
Medicine, in fact, vow engrossed the entire of the Royal attention. Phials | I meant not to upbraid ! 


and drugs without number were sent to the tent, with a request that they might | Come, let me taste these yellow lips 
be go labelled as to adinit of the proper dose being administered to patients la- | That ne’er were tasted yet, : 
‘7 bouring under complaiits for the removal of which they were respectively adapt- Save when the shipwrecked mariner 


‘lwo or more mvalids, who objected to be seen, were certain to arrive at 


and no subterfuge that inge-|! 
Nay, squeeze nie not so tightly ! 


Ried gs ed, Passed through them for a whet. 


the palace within every Jour-and-twenty hours , 


ibs wuity could devise was left untried by which to augment the already ample stock, y 
i of pills on hand. ‘ You will take care not to give the whole of the remedies, For lam gaunt and thin, 
me to my peuple, or there will be none left for myself should | fall sick,” was an’ There's little flesh to tempt thee 

4 ‘ almost daily message from the selfish despot. But prescriptions designed for Beueath a conviet’s skin. 

; ey his own use were invariably tried first upon a subject ; and the much-dreaded I came not to be eaten, 

Lys goulard-wash having been once more prepared, directions were given to apply 1 sought thee, love, to woo ; 

eH it constantly to a boy who had been found labouring under ephthalmia, in order: Besides, bethink thee, dearest, 

oe ae to ascertain whether he died or survived. You've dined on cockatoo ! 

; ‘ ABYSSINIAN MARRIAGES. Thy father is a chieftain, 

+ In Shoa a girl is reckoned according to the value of her property ; and the Why, that’s the very thing! 
ae heiress to a house, a field, and a bedstead, is certain to add a husband to her list Within my native country 

$i before many summers haye shone over her head. Marmuage is generally con-| I too have been a king. . 
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Behold this branded letter, 
Which nothing can efface, 
It is the royal emblem, 
The token of my race ! | 


But rebels rose against me, 
And dared my power disown— 
You've heard, love, of the Judges? 
They drove me from my throne. 
And I have wander’d hither, 
And crossed the stormy sea, 
In search of glorious freedom, 
In search, my sweet, of thee ! 


The bush is now my empire, 
The knife my sceptre keen ; 
Come with me to the desert wild, 
And be my dusky queen! 
I cannot give thee jewels, 
- I have nor sheep, nor cow, 
et there are kangaroos, love, 
And colonists enow ! 


We'll meet the unwary settler, 
As whistling home he goes, 
And I'll take tribute from him, 
His money and his clothes. 
Then on his bleeding careass 
Thou'lt lay thy pretty paw, 
And lunch upon him, roasted, 
Or, if you like it, raw? 


Then come with me, my princess, 
My own Australian dear! 
Within this grove of gum trees 
We'll hold our bridal cheer. 
Thy heart with love is beating, 
I feel it through thy side, 
Hurrah ! then, for the noble pair, 
The convict and his bride ! 
A singular strain, certainly ; but, doubtless, it was as fatal in its way as 
of Moore’s Melodies to a young lady fresh from Lara and a boarding-school. 
The only startling point about it is, that a European should be the suitor; but 
when gentlemen take to the bush, they don’t usually stand upon trifles. Love 
is blind in any case. Australia’s cupids must, however, be beyond the cure 
the most dexterous oculist. In this case, the poet may have spoken from a 
dent fear of being eaten up, as the phrase goes, with kindness; and tried to 
find the way to his dusky charmer's heart, to avoid a passage to the less poeti- 
cal regions of stomach. In fact, he must have written under the “ dira ne- 
cessitas leti,” as our poor friend, the Honourable I. O. Uwins, flung himself 
away upon a bailiff’s daughter to escape from the restraints and pungent odours. 
of a spunging-house. Poor J. O. Uwins! thine was a woeful fate, and wor- 
thy of a minstrel’s hand of greater nerve than ours. But you shall not pe 
down to oblivion, like the heroes who lived before Agamemnon, for want of a 
bard, so long as we have a note left in our voice to chant 


THE DOLEFUL LAY OF THE HONOURABLE |. 0. UWINS. 
Come and listen, lords and ladies, 
To a woeful lay of mine ; 
He whose tailor’ bill unpaid is, 
Let him now his ear ineline ; 
Let him hearken to my story, 
How the noblest of the land 
Pined long time in dreary duresse, 
"Neath a spunging bailiffs hand. 
I. O. Uwins! 1. O. Uwins! 
Baron's son although thou be, 
Thou mast pay for thy misdoings 
In the country of the free ! 
None of all thy sire's retainers 
To thy rescue now may come ; 
And there lie a score detainers 
With Abednego the bum ! 


Little recked he of his prison 
Whilst the sun was in the sky ; 
- when the moon was risen 
id you hear the captive’s cry. 
For till then cigars claret 
Lull’d him im oblivion sweet ; 
And I'd rather choose a garret, 

For my drinking, than the street. 
But the moonlight, pale and broken, 
Pained at soul the Baron’s son ; 

For he knew by that soft token, 
That the larking had begun ; 

That the stout and valiant Marquis 
‘Then was leading forth his swells, 

Mangling some policeman’s carcass, 
Or purloining private bells. 


So he sate in grief and sorrow, 
Rather drunk than otherwise, 

Till the golden gush of morrow 
Dawned once more upon his eyes ; 

Till the spunging bailiffs daughter, 
Lightly tapping at the door, 

Brought his draught of suda-water, 
Brandy-bottomed as before. 


“ Sweet Rebecca! has your father, 
Think you, made a deal of brass!” 
Aud he | ether 
ien’s 
upon the mauden's face 


The Anglo American. 


“La, Sir! let alone—you fright me!” 
Said the daughter of the Jew. 
| “Dearest! how these eyes delight me ! 
Let me love thee, darling, do!” 


i] * Vat is dish ?”’ the bailiff mutter'd, 


Rushing in with fury wild ; 
your muffins so vell butter'd, 
Dat you darsh insult ina shild |" 


Honourable my intentions, 
God Abednego, | swear! 
And I have some sinall pretensions, 
For | am a Baron's heir 
If you'll only clear my credit, 
And advance a thou* or so, 
She's a peeress—I have said it! 
Don't you twig, Abednego !” 
“ Datsh a very different matter!” 
Said the bailiff with a leer ; 
* But you mosht not cut it fatter 
Than taslish vill stand, ma tear ! 
If you seeksh ma approbation, 
fou musht quite give up your rigsh ; 
Alsho, you mosht jom our nation, 
And renounsh ta flesh of pigsh.” 
Fast as one of Fagin's pupils, 
1. O. Uwins did agree ; 
Little plagued with holy scruples 
From the starting-post was he. 
But at times a baletul vision 
Rose before his trembling view , 
For he knew that circumcision 
Was expected from a Jew. 


Ata meeting of the Rabbis, 
Held about the Whitsuntide, 

Was this thorough-paced Barabbas 
Wedded to his Hebrew bride. 

All his former debts compounded, 
From the spunging-house he came ; 

And his father's feelings wounded 
With reflections on the same. 


But the sire his son accosted : 

“ Split ny wig, if any more, 
Such a double-dyed apostate 

Shall presume to cross my door ! 
Not a penny-piece to save thee 

From the kennel or the spout. 
Dinner, John! the pig and gravy ! 

Kick this dirty scoundrel out !” 
Forth rushed 1. O. Uwins, faster 

Than all winking, much afraid 
That the orders of the master 

Would be punctually obeyed ; 
Sought his club, and there the sentence 

Of expulsion first he saw : 

No one dared to own acquaintance 

With a bailiff’s son-in-law. 
Uselessly down Bond Street strutting, 

Did he greet his friends of yore ; 
Such a universal cuttin, 

Never man received before. 

Till at last his pride revolted ; 

Pale, and lean, and stern, he grew , 
And his wife Rebecca bolted 

With a missionary Jew. 

Ye who read this doleful ditty, 

Ask ye where is Uwins now ! 
Wend your way through Londen city, 
to Holborn’s lofty brow, 

ear the sign-post of * The Nigger,” 

Near the 
You may see a ghastly figure 

With three hats upon his head. 


When the evening shades are dusky, 
Then the phantom form draws near, 

And, with accents low and husky, 
Pours effluvia in your ear ; 

Craving an iinmediate barter 
Of your trousers or surtout, 

And you know the Hebrew martyr, 
Once the peerless I. O. U. 


It may be bad taste in us, but it certainly is our opinion, that this lay is as 
touching as any lay that ever dimmed with tears the eye of lady in lordly bow- 
er. The hope of a noble house sinking, by degrees, irom the splendours of 
Bond Street, through the spunging-house, into the aruis of Abeduego's daugh- 
ter; spurned by the elders of the Sanhedrim, and the men of his club; kicked 
vut by his affectionate parent ; deserted by his too ardent wile ; a pariah of pa- 
tiahs ; @ trafficker iu the refuse of Field Lane ; verily here is matter to peint a 
moral and adorn a tale. 

Some writers would shun such a topic as too vulgar and familiar for verse. 
Phere lies the wistake. What 1s poetry fit for. it not to raise the vulgar and the 
familiar into the sphere of the beautiful aud becoming ; to elevate our common 


life, 
* And with the lofty sanctify the low t” 
amiiar 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 


NOT BY SIR E. L, BULWER. 


Thy coffee, Tom, is untasted, 
And thy egg is very cold ; 


olded her in his 


* The fashionable abbreviation for # thousand pounds. 
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Thy cheeks are wan and wasted, 
Not rosy as of old. 

My boy, what has come o’er ye, 
You surely are not well ! 

Try some of that ham before ye, 
And then, Tom, ring the bell ! 


*] cannot eat, my mother, 
My tongue is parch’d and bound, 
And my head, somehow or other, 
Is swimming round and round. 
In my eyes there is a fulness, 
And my pulse is beating quick ; 
On my brain is a weight of dulness ; 
Oh, mother, I am sick!” 


These long, long nights of watching 
Are killing you outright ; 
The evening dews are catching, 
And you're out every night. 
Why does that horrid grumbler, 
Old Inkpen, work you so ? 
Tom, (lente susurrans.) 
“ 2 head! Qh, that tenth tumbler ! 
"Twas that which wrought my woe.” 


‘Take another incident, by no means uncommon, despite of Father Mathew. | 
} pitch the strain highly, with a little of the vague dreaminess which is, unde-' 
niably, one of the elements of the sublime ; because every one knows, that un-| 
der the circumstances of the supposed hero of the poem, an exaltation of lan- 
guage, and considerable haziness of perception, are only what an enlightened. 
experience of human nature warrants us in expecting. 
THE NIGHT WATCH. 
Dimmer, ever dimmer, 
Burns the dying lamp ; 
Shadows round me glimmer, 
Thick the air and damp. 
Round me there are phamtom faces, 
And a shadowy board is spread, 
‘There are geblets in their places, 
Wine is in them, blushing red. 
What is this? my eyes are doating, 
Guests and table, gone are they ; 
And upon the night-wind floating, 
Mounts a faint ** Hip, hip, hurrah !”’ 


Dimmer, ever dimmer, 
Burns the dying lamp ; 
Shadows round me glimmer, 
Thick the air and damp. 


Oh, this chill! How shall I ease me ! 
Hence, old man,—hence, hence ! avaunt ! 
Thou art the fiend? and come to seize me ? 
I cannot go,—indeed, J can’t! 
*“ Bill, vot does the gemman mutter! 
He’s cutting it uncommon stout. 
Vy, Sir, you're lying in the gutter, 
Vith your pockets inside out !” 

An awkward state of matters, certainly. The gentleman is carried home, 
planted against his own door; the bell is rong; and, upon the door being 
opened—by his sorrowing spouse, of course—he drops insensible at her feet. 
‘The reader may laugh ; but it is really no laughing matter to either of the par- 
tics. A terrible retribution is sure to overtake such reckless indulgence ; it 
may be physical, or it may be mental, or both; but come it will; and within 
the week, as sure as fate, the stillness of the bridal chamber will be broken by 
some such dialogue as this :— 


COMFORT IN AFFLICTION. 
Wherefore starts my bosom’s lord ? 
Why this anguish in thine eye ? 
Oh, it seems as thy heart's cord 
Had broken with that sigh ! 


Rest thee, my dear lord, I pray, 
Rest thee on my bosom now ! 
1 will wipe the dews away 
Are gathering on thy brow. 


There, again! that fever'd start ! 

What, love! husband! is thy pain’ 
‘There’s a sorrow on thy heart, 

A weight upon thy brain ! 
Nay, that sickly smile can ne’er 

ceive affection’s searching eye. 

"Tis a wife’s duty, love, to share 

Her husband’s agony. 


Since the dawn began to . 
Have I lain with stifled breath, 

Heard thee moaning in thy sleep, 
As thou wert at grips with death. 


Oh, what joy it was to see 
My gentle lord once more awake ! 
Tell me, what is amiss with thee ? 
Speak, or my heart will break’ 


“ Mary, angel of my life, 
Thou hast evermore been kind ; 
‘Tis not, believe me, my dear wife, 
The anguish of the mind ! 


“It is not in my bosom, dear, 
No, nor my brain, in sooth ; 

But, Mary, oh, I feel it here, 
Here in my wisdom tooth ! 

“ Then give me, first, best antidote, 
Sweet partner of my bed! 


Give me thy flannel petticoat 
To wrap around my head !” 


'|insufficient to preserve them from contagion. 
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It is really time to stop. Julia, we observe, is becoming impatient to see 


‘what we have been doing. 


“Oh, you wretch !” exclaimed a very musical voice, somewhat shrilly, as I 


‘\penned the last line ; and I felt the lobe of my left ear strongly compressed be- 


I shut the book, and rushed to 


tween a pair of fairy but substantial fingers. 
I vowed that I had 


my defence. Julia protested | had ruined her Album. 
made its fortune. A cloud was visibly coming across the honeymoon. I pro- 
{mised Julia a new Album— 
A virgin page, 


White and unwritten still ; 
she remarking, that 
Some hand more pure and sage 
The leaf must fill. 
To this | gladly consented, and forwarded my slighted lucubrations to the 
publisher, leaving an impartial public to judge between Julia and myself as to 
my 
VeRSsEs. 


THE PESTILENCE OF BAGDAD. 
(The following account of the condition of Bagdad, the ancient seat of the 
caliphs, is given by Mr. Fraser in his * Travels in Koordistan,” and offers one 


jof the most striking pictures ever presented of an Eastern town under the in- 
'\fliction of war, pestilence, inundation, and famine. 
|year 1830-1, during the pashalic of Daood, whom the sultan resolved to sup- 


The account refers to the 


plant in his government. } 

Daood (proceeds Mr. I'raser) had long applied himself to the formation of an 
efficient army, and had succeeded so well, that he might have langhed to scorn 
a!l the military array whic the sultan could have sent against him. ‘Thus stood 
matters when, in the commencement of 1831, the plague, which had been de- 
solating Persia, made its appearance in Bagdad. Insulated cases had occurred, 
it was said, so early as the preceding November, but they were concealed or 
sneglected ; and it was not until the month of March, 1831, that the fatal truth 
of the plague being in, and increasing in Bagdad, became notorious and unde- 
‘niable. 

On the last day of March, Culonel ‘Taylor shut up bis house, in accordance 
;with the painful but necessary custom of Europeans, who find, by experience, 
‘that if this precaution be taken in time, they generally escape the malady, which 
‘appears to be communicable only by contact, or close approach to leeward of an 
infected person. On such occasions, all articles from without are received. 
through wickets cut in the wall, and are never touched till passed through wa- 
ter. Meat, vegetables, money, all undergo this purifying process, and letters 
or papers are received by a long pair of iron tongs, and fumigated before being 
touched by the hand. Well were it for the natives of the country if they could 
be prevailed upon to submit to the same measures of precaution ; the disease 
would then be robbed of half its terrors, and its victims greatly reduced in 
numbers ; but indolence and indifference, combined with a dim belief in pre- 
destination, prevent them from effectual exertions; although the fact, that 
thousands fly from the city in hopes of escaping the pestilence which had pe- 
netrated into their dwellings, proves indisputably that their faith in fatalism is 
by no means firm or complete. 

Jn some cases this flight was made in time, and the fugitives escaped, though 
too often only to perish at another period and in another place. In others, they 
carried the disease along with them, spreading its poison, and dying miserably 
in the desert. Even all the care observed by Europeans has sometimes been 
‘The virus is so subtle, that the 
smallest possible contact suffices for communicating it, and the smallest animal 
serves to convey it. Cats, mice, and rats are, for this reason, dangerous in- 
mates or visitors ; and cats in particular, as being more familiar with man, be- 
come more dreaded, and consequently are destroyed whenever they are seen by 
those who have faith in the value of seclusion. An instance of the faial con- 
sequence of contact with such animals occurred in the house of a native Chris- 
tian attached to the British residency, who had the good sense to follow the re- 
sident’s example in shutting up his house on a formeroccasion. A cat belong- 
ing to the family was touched by his eldest child, a girl of fourteen or fifteen. 
The animal had either been abroad itself, or had received the visit of a neigh- 
bour, for the contact brought the plague ; the child took it, and died of it. Poor 
thing ! from the first moment she was aware of her danger and fate. 

It was probably by some such casual means that the disease was brought mto 
Colonel Taylor's house, although he and all its inmates conceived it to be al- 
most hermetically sealed from its approaches. Onthe 10th of April a Sepoy 
died of it, and four of his servants were attacked. By this time the disease 
had made such progress, that seven thousand persons had died of it in the east- 
ern half of the city, which contains the residence of the pasha, the British mis- 
sion, and all the principal inhabitants. From the other side the accounts were 
not less disastrous, and the distress of the inhabitants was further aggravated 
by the rise of the waters of the Tigris, which, having burst or overleaped the 
dams made upon its banks higher up, had inundated the low country to the 
westward, and even the town, where two thousand houses were already said to 
have been destroyed. Many who would have fled, were prevented from do- 
ing so, rot only by this spread of the waters, but by the Arabs, who had now 
congregated around the city, and who robbed and stripped naked all who came 
out of it. 

Thus pent up, the pestilence had full play, and the people fell beneath it with 
incredible rapidity ; and Colonel ‘Taylor, finding his own house infected, had 
nothing left but to use the means in his power of flying, while a possibility re- 
mained of so doing. His own boats, in which he and his family had come from 
Bussora, anal always moored beneath the walls of the Residency, and in 
a state of readiness for immediate service. In these he resolved to embark ; 
and one great advantage was, that being in a manner confined to the precincts 
of the residency, and so much raised by the heightened waters that the deck of 
the yacht was ona level with the postern-door of the house, its immates could 
make their preparations and get on board without being subjected to any —— 
intercourse whatever. Matters being thus arranged, Colonel Taylor invited t 
Reverend Mr. Groves, a missionary, with his family, to accompany his party to 
Bussora, where, in a house in the country, sanguine hopes were entertained that 
they might avoid the contagion. 

Mr. Groves, however, on mature deliberation, declined availing himself of 
Colonel Taylor’s offer. The reverend os had undertaken the care of 
a certain number of young persons, the children of Christian families of Bag- 
dad ; and motives of duty prevented him from taking a step which appeared to 
‘|him like a desertion of his duty. He resolved to remain at his post ; and put- 
' ting his trust in that Almighty Power which had sent the dreadful affliction, and 

who, he well knew, cout save as well as destroy, he shut up his house, in 
which were twelve persons, including an Armenian schoolmaster and his fami- 


ly, and calmly awaited the issue. is from this gentleman's journal that the 
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.. best accounts of this dreadful period are to be collected ; and from it, there- 
fore, so far as the plague and inundation are concerned, I shall take the“hberty 


of quoting occasionally in the following short account of the condition ot Bag- 
dad 


Colonel Taylor left Bagdad on the 12th of April. On the previous day, the 
number of deaths was understood to amount to twelve hundred, and on that 


day it was ascertained that one thousand and forty deaths had actually taken 
place on the east side of the river alone. Next day. Mr. Groves had the pain 


of becoming aware that the disease had entered the house of his next-door 
neighbour, where thirty persons had congregated, as if for the very purpose of 
supplying it with victims. That same day, the report of deaths varied from) 


one thousand to fifteen hundred, and that exclusive of the multitudes who died 
beyond the walls. On the succeeding day, the deaths increased to eighteen 
hundred ; and so terrified were the survivors, that they scarcely could be pre- 


vailed on to stay and burv their dead. Many prepared for the fate they antici-| 
|fcoustantly gaining on them, and their numbers daily thinning. 


pated, by providing winding-sheets for themselves and family before the in- 
creased demand should consume the whole supply. Water also became scarce ; 


| Taylor in charge of the Residency, by the end of jhe month only four remained, 
jand of these two were affected, and afterwards died. There were five teach- 
ers of Arabic and Armenian connected with Mr. Groves's establishwent, and 
every one of these died. Nor, with all this continued mortality, did the viiu- 
lence of the disease abate, nor the number of daily deaths decrease. The re- 
‘maining population, crowded into smaller and smaller compass by the increas- 
ing inundation, presented, as it were, a more sure and deadly aim to the shafts 
of the pestilence. ‘The influx of new inhabitants into infected houses supplied 
fresh objects, and their dead remained poisoning the air in all the courtyards 
and areas, and literally encumbered the streets. 

_ Nor was this fearful destruction of human life confined tothe city. A large 
caravan for Damascus had left Bagdad at the commencement of the mortality ; 
but it carried the deadly contagion along with it, and met, moreover, with an 
jenemy scarcely less destructive in the invndation. They gained a compara- 
| tively elevated spot, where they remained pent up for three weeks, the water 
Inthe same 
manner a caravan of thousand persons, who left Bagdad for Hamauan, in Per- 


for every water-carrier, when stopped, replied that he was taking his load to} sia, carried their pestilence along with them, and lost more than half their num- 


wash the body of some aya) wee { Washing the body being considered an 
indispensable funeral rite in Mohammedan countries. } 


For several days together abvut this time, that is, from the 16th to 20th or 


2st of April, the mortality, so far as could be known, remained stagionary at 
about two thousand a-day ; but many singularly distressing cases of individual 
distress occurred. 
ing of six persons, four were ill with the plague—the father and mother, 
and a daughter, leaving but one son and adaughter untouched. Of the pas 
regiments of seven hundred men each, some had already lost five hundred ; 
the report from the neighbourhood was still worse than in town. 
too, in the swollen river was fast increasing, and the danger of a total ee 
tion became every day more imminent. 

On the 23d, a little girl of twelve years old was seen passing by with an in-| 
fant in her arms ; and on being asked whose it was, she said she did not know ;} 
she had found it on the road, and beard that its parents were dead. This was) 
a very common effort of charity, especially on the part of the females, and not) 
unfrequently proved fatal to them. An Armenian woman, who had come to 
beg for some sugar for an infant thus found, mentioned that a neighbour of hers 
had in the same manner rescued two, which she discovered thus »bandoned in 
the street. Both these infants died, and were foilowed by their charitable pro. 
tectress. Of all the painful incidents that attended the benevolent expeditions 
which Mr. Groves occasionally made from home, the sight of the number of in- 
fants thus exposed was the most distressing. [After mentioning a few more 
details equally harrowing, Mr. Fraser goes on the 25th of the month. } 

On the 25th, the fall of a wall in the Residency, from thé sapping of the wa- 
ter, induced Mr. Groves again to visit that place. Not a soul did he meet in 
the streets, except those who carried dead bodies, and persons infected with 
the pestilence. 
had taken advantage of the times to raise his prices exorbitantly) this day died 
himself. There was then no more of the stuff in the city. The price of rope, 
too, had become quadruple Instead of formal burial, the bodies even of per- 
sons of considerable wealth were now just laid across the back of a mule or ass. 
and taken to a hole, attended, perhaps, by a single servant. Mr. Groves men- 
tions the gesiiculations of the few Arab women whom he met in the way as par- 
ticularly striking ; they seemed to demand of heaven why Franks and infidels 
like him were suffered to live, while so many of the faithfui died. The effect 
upon his mind was peculiarly startling and painful; surrounded as he was by 
the dead and the dying the growling of the dogs that were mangling the bo-| 
dies (scarcely waiting tll life was fled to begin their horrid feast,) united with 
the cries of the exposed miserable infants, eater a scene of horror which he! 
avers—and no wonder—can never be erased from his memory. 

The mortality meantime increased. On the 26th, it was affirmed at the se- 
rai that the deaths had reached fire thousand in one day !—there seems no 
doubt that they exceeded four thousand, and this out of a population which at 
that time did not exceed fifty or sixty thousand ; for at least one-third of the 
late inhabitants had, first and last, quitted the city. ‘The water, too, had risen 
frightfully, and the anticipations in case of its breaking into the city were tern 
ble. Dreadful as they were, however, they were more than realised on the two 
following days. That night a large portion of the wall fell, and the water rushed 
in fall tide into the city. The quarter of the Jews was speedily inundated, and 
two hundred houses fell at once. A part also of the wall of the citadel fell; nor 
was there much hope that any house or wall which the water had reached could 
stand, owing to the very dissolvable nature of the cement with which the great- 


In the family of one of Mr. Groves’s little pupils, consist-) 
ha’s| subsided, houses continued to fall from the effect produced upon the materials, 


and| 4nd from the sinking of the ground. 
The water, 


One of the principal sellers of cotton for burying-clothes (who 
| It is understood, that his letters, papers, and other memorials of his life, have 


er part was built. By the following night the whole lower part of the city was 


ber on the road. [The plague lasted till about the beginning of May, when 
clear weather set in, and on the 26th of that month it had disappeared. Me- 
lancholy was the scene to the survivors.) Of all the buildings of Bagdad, 
‘there remained standing but a smal! knot upon the banks of the river, where 
the ground was highest, with a mosque or two, the wails and foundations of 
which had heen more securely built than those of the others ; and even of those 
that did remain, scarce one had escaped damage. Even after the waters had 


Of the long lines of bazaars, many had 
shared the general wreck, and long it was before those that remained began ‘o 
fill, and shops to open in any numbers. Most of the mefthants, and almost all 
jthe artificers, were dead. Even now, if you require some article of manufac- 
jture for which the place was formerly cclebrated, the answer is, ** Ah! you 
can’t get that now, for all those who made it are dead of the piague."’ Whole 
‘trades were swept away, and it was some time before tne common necessaries 
of life, food and clothing, were to be had for the surviving population. 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
BY MES. JAMESON. 

You wish that I should throw together such notes and reminiscences as occur 
to me relative to Allston, his character and his works. | commence the task. 
jnot without a feeling of reverential timidity, wishing that it had fallen into more 
jcompetent hands ; end yet gladly : strong in the feeling that it is a debt due to 
his memory, since, when living, he honoured me so far as to desire that I should 
be the expositor of some of his opinions, thoughts, and aims as an artist. | 
‘knew him, and count among the memorable passages of my life, the few brief 
jours spent in communion with him— 

Benedetto sia i] giorno, e'l mese, e |’anno! 


‘been left by will at the disposal of a gifted relative, every way capable of ful- 
tilling the task of biographer.* Meantime, these few personal recollectivis, 
|:hese fragments of his own mind, whici I am able to give, will be perused wiih 
ithe sympathy of indulgence by those, who, in the artist reverenced the man ; 
jaud with interest, and perhaps with advantage, by those who knew the artist 
lonly in his works. 

_ Coleridge says, somewhere, * Tie Arts and the Muses both spring ‘orth in 
ithe youth of nations—like Minerva from the front of Jupiter, all armed.” Now, 
this is not true of America yet: America, as long as she can import ovr Muses 
icheap, will have no Muses of her own ; that is, no literature :—for hali a dozen 
ju: a dozen charming authors do not make a national literature: but she cannot 
import our painters, therefore I have some hope that she will prodice a national 
jand original school of Art. Is it not much that America in her youtihood has 
jalready sent forth so many painters of European celebrity ! Once it was her 
iglory that she had given us West; but the fame of Westis paling in the dawn 
of a better and a brighter day, and there is nothing m his geuius (hat does not 
|savour more of the decrepitude than the youth of Art. Let America be more 
justly proud that she has given to the world—to the two worlds—greater men, 
jwhose genius can only “ brighten in the blaze of day.” I will not speak hc re 
lof Newton; of Greenhough, the sculptor; of Cole, the admirable tenes 
jpainter; of Inman, the portrait painter; and others whose increasing reputa- 
tion has not yet spread into fame :—but of Leslie, yet living among us, one of 
the most poetical painters of the age, the finest interpreter of the spirit of 
|Shakspeare the world has yet seen: Leslie, whom England, deliberately chosen 
for his dwelling-place, and enriched by his works, may claim as her own: and 


under water ; and seven thousand houses are said to have fallen at one crash,| of Allston, not inferior in genius, and of grander aim and purpose, who died re- 
burying the sick, the dying, and the dead, with those still in health, all in one|jcently in his own land—would that he had died, or at least lived, in ours! There 


common grave. ||was in the mind of this extraordinary man a touch of the listless and the morbid, 


The ditficulty of obtaining provisions had now become extreme. Very res- 
pectable persons would now present themselves at the door to beg for some of 
the commonest necessaries. The number of the dead, too, left in the streets, 
had increased to a frightful degree ; nor was there a possibility of removing’ 
them. This extremity of distress was shared to the full by the ruler of the 
smitten city. The serai of the pasha was by this time like the dwellings of 
most of his subjects—a heap of ruins, where he himself remained in the ut- 
most terror and perplexity. He declared to a servant of Mr. Groves that he 
knew not where to sleep in safety. He dreaded <p! night being buried in 
the ruins of the remaining portion of his dwelling. 2 sent to request the re-) 
sident’s remaining beat, that he might fly from the place ; but of its crew, only 
one man was to be found alive ; and even the pasha could not procure men to 
man her. ‘Fear of him is passed,” says Mr. Groves, “and love for him there 
is none.” Even in his own palace he was without power ; death had been full 
as busy there as elsewhere ; and that authority which was absolute in tunes of 
mere human agency, had shrunk into nothing before the effects of an Almighty 
mandate. 
mained alive. All that could be done was to throw the dead out of the win- 
dows into the river, that they might not shock or infect the living. ‘The stables 


of the palace, like the palace itself, fell in pieces, and all the pasha’s beautitul)| 


horses were ronning wild about the streets, where they were caught by any one 
who could, and most of them were sold tothe Arabs. 

During this frightful mortality around, the home prospects of Mr. Groves 
and his family, although they had hitherto been providentially exempted from 
actual disease, were sufficiently gloomy and distressing. From the little pas- 
sage opposite, they had seen twenty-five bodies carried out, and they knew 0 
several persons being ill. In one of the houses, which had contained eight in- 
mates, only one remained alive ; and in like manner of another household of; 
thirteen, but one solitary individual survived. Nor were these by any means 


| for want of patronage so called—it was not for want of praise. 


Out of one hundred Georgians that were about him, four only re-|| 


uncommon or singular cases. Of eighteen servants and sepoys left by Colonel 


which required the spur of generous emulation, of enlightened critcisin, of 
sympathetic praise, to excite him to throw forth the rich creative power of his 
jgenius in all its might. | speak this with all deference to the opinions of others, 
‘who dissent from me ; certainly, if his genius languished m Aweriea, it was not 
The Ameri- 
cans, more particularly those of his own city, were proud of him, and of his 
\European reputation. Whenever a picture left his easel there were many to 
jcompete for it: they cited the high prices they had paid for his productions as 
matter of exultation ; they triumphed inthe astonishment and admiration of a 
stranger, who started to find Venetian sentiment, grandeur, colour, in the works 
jof a Boston painter—buried out of sight, almost out of mind, for five and 
jtwenty years,—a whole generation of European amateurs! and then they spoke 
jof pictures of Allston which existed in the palaces of our nobles—of Lord 
|Egremout’s “Jacob’s Dream,” of the Duke of Sutherland’s “Uriel in the 
)Sun,""—and the stranger gazed, and felt and acknowledged the presence of 
\greatness. 

And yet, though thus glorified by his fellow citizens, and conscious that he 
lhad achieved an immortality on earth, it did strike me when in Allston’s sociciy, 
jthat some inward or outward stimulus to exertion was wanting ; that the ic Al 
power had of late years overwhelmed his powers of execution ; that the life he 
was living as an artist was neither a healthy nor a happy life. He dreamed 
jaway or talked away hours in his painting-room, but he painted little ; he had 
allen into a habit which must be perdition to an artist, a habit of keeping late 
jhours, sleeping in the morning and giving much of the night to reading or to 

f 


onversation. I heard complaints of his dilatoriness: he said of himself, with 
a sort of consciousness and in a deprecating tone, ** You must not judge of my 
industry by the number of pictures I have painted, but the number I have de- 


jstroyed.” Ina letter from one of his friends, now lying before me, J find a 


* His brother-in-law, Mr. Dana, himself a and whose sou wrote adynirabig 
|book, Two Years before the Mast.” Put 
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passage alluding to this point, which deserves to be transcribed for its own feel- 
ing and beauty, as well as its bearing on the subject. “ Often have I rebelled 
against the unthinking judgments which are sometimes passed upon Allston, be- 
cause he does not produce more works: he is sometimes called idle ; let those 
who make the charge first try to comprehend the Jargeness and the fineness of 
his views of fame ;” [what those views were we shall sce presently in his own 
words}. ‘ What right have I to sit in judgment upon genius, until I have more 
of that mysterious organization, which, however lawless it may seem to others, 
is yet a law to itself? this, that, and the other thing I would amend ; am I quite 
sure that in doing sol should not break or mar the whole? We must take 
genius as it is, and thank it for what it gives us, and thank Heaven for having 
given us zt. How beautifully the intellectual and spiritual part of Allston's 
nature is blended with his genius as an artist, you have scen and felt; it is the 
spirit of the man which hallows his works. You once said. that we had no 
right to him—that you envied us the possession of such aman. Oh, envy us 
not! rob us not of the little we have which can call off our American mind 
from the absorbing and hot pursuit of vulgar wealth and the love of perishing 
things, to those calm contemplations, which embody in immortal forms the beau- 
tifol and the true !”’ 

Allston had been for so many years absent from England, his merits, even his 
name, are so little known to the present generation of artists and lovers of art 
in England, that a sketch of the meidents of his life, before the period of my 
own personal recollections, may net be unwelcome. 

Washington Alston was a native of South Carolina, and born in 1779. He 
says of himself, in some notes sent to Mr. Duniop, that the turn for imitation 
and composition had shown itself as early as six years old. His delight was to 
put together miniature landscapes of his own invention, built up with moss, 


lone of his grandest pictures, ‘‘The Dead Man Revived by Elisha’s Bones,’” 
\whieh is now at Philadelphia. While this picture was in progress, Allston was 
seized with a dangerous nervous disorder. He went down to Clifton, where he 
placed himself under Dr. King, the celebrated surgeon (married to one of the 
Edgeworths), who, from his medical attendant, became his friend. He painted 
ihalf-length portraits of Dr: King and Mrs. King, which he considered among his 
ibest works in that style. For Mr. Vanderhost, of Bristol, he painted a large 
‘Italian landscape and a sea-piece. On his return to London he lost his usiale 
‘wife, after a union of three short years. In the letters already quoted, he al- 
ludes feelingly and briefly to his loss :—* The death of my wife left me nothing 
ibut my art, which then seemed to me as nothing!” In fact, his bereavement 
lis said to have caused a temporary derangement of his intellect. Under this 
|sorrow he was sustained and consoled by his friend Leslie, and by degrees his 
mind regained its tone and its powers. ‘The beautiful little picture of the 
‘Mother and Child” (which seems at first to have been intended for a repre- 
sentation of the Virgin and Infant Saviour, and instantly brings that subject to 
mind in its truly Italian and yet original treatment), was painted in England at 
ithis e- Isaw it at Philadelphia in the possession of Mr. M*Murtie, and 
thought it charming ; but as he had said himself, “ the mother was too matronly 
fora Madonna.” Jn the year 1816 Allston sold his great picture of ** The 
Dead Man Restored to Life,” &c., to the Pennsylvanian Academy for 3,500 
dollars, about £700. It had previously obtained, from the Directors of the 
British Institution, the prize of 200 guineas. He had planned a great picture 
jof ** Christ Healing the Sick,” but, on reflection, abandoned it, deterred by the 
failure of all attempts, ancient and modern, to give an adequate idea of the 
Saviour. Yet I cannot help wishing that he had entered the lists with West, 


| who never seems to have mistrusted his own powers to represent any theme, 


however high, however holy. But Allston was a poet—felt, thought, painted 


sticks, pebbles, and twigs representing trees ; and in manufacturing little men|| alr 
‘ike a poet; knew what it is to recoil and tremble in presence of the divine ; 


and women out of fern stalks. These childish fancies, he says, ‘‘ were thay 


straws by which an observer might then have guessed which way the current 
was setting for after life. And yet, after all, this Jove of imitation may be com- 
mon to childhood. General imitation certainly is: but whether adherence to 
particular kinds may not indicate a permanent propensity, | leave it to those 
who have studied the subject more than I have to decide.”’ 

He adverts to another characteristic ; his early passion for the wild, the mar- 
vellous, and the terrific, his delight in the stories of enchantments, hags, and 
witches, related by his father s negroes. From these sports and influences he 
was soon torn away—sent to school and college, where he went through the 
usual course of studies: never relinquishing the darling pursuit of his child- 


‘and this is just what the pious and excellent West knew not. 

In 1817, Allston painted his picture of ‘* Jacob's Dream,” which was pur- 
jchased immediately by Lord Egremont, and is now at Petworth. ‘The subject 
‘is very sublimely and originally treated, with a feeling wholly distinct from the 
shadowy mysticism of Rembrandt, and the graceful simplicity of Raphael. In- 
stead ot a ladder or steps, with a few angels, he embodied the idea of a glorious 
‘vision, in which countless myriads of the heavenly host are seen dissolving into 
jlight and distance, and immeasurable flights of steps rising, spreading above 
jand beyond each other, vanish at last in infinitude. 

That Allston had seen Rembrandt's miraculous little picture in the Dulwich 


hood, but continuing, unconsciously, the education of his imitative powers. He 
drew from prints, and before he left schoo] had attempted compositions of his 
own. “I never,” he says, “had any regular instructor in the art (a cireum- 
stance, I would observe, both idle and absurd to boast of), but I had much inei- 
dental instruction, which I have always, through life, been glad to receive from 


every one in advance pf myself. And I may add, that there is no such thing as), 


a self-taught artist, m the ignorant acceptation of the words ; for the greatest 
genius that ever lived must be indebted to others—if not by direct teaching, 
yet indirectly through their works.” When at Harvard College, he attempted 
to paint in miniature, but ‘could make no hand of it."’ We can easily imagine 
that the teeming powers of his young mind required a far readier and a far 
‘arger medium of expression, than the elaborate iteration of miniature paint- 


ing. 
ile was seized about this time with what he calls abanditti mania. All his 


inventions and sketches were of scenes of violence ; and he did not get rid of) 


these “cut-throat fancies” till he had been for some time in Europe. 

Before he left college, his future career was determined. Left early master; 
of himself, he sold his paternal estate for the purpose of studying in Europe. ; 
He had generous friends, who came forward with offers of aid—who would fain 
have prevented this sacrifice of his property. But Allston, with the high spirit 
which through life distinguished him, refused these offers, and threw himself, at 
once and finally, on his own resources. 

He arrived in England in 1803 ; was received by his countryman, West, then 
President of our Academy, with his usual urbanity and kindness ; and by Fuseli 
—not always courteous—with distinguished courtesy. There seems to have 
been, from the first, an immediate and intelligent sympathy between these two 
poetically gifted spirits. Allston confesses that he then thought Fuseli ‘ the 
greatest painter in the world ;” and he retained a more qualified predilection 
jor him ever after. His preference of Fuselito West at that time, favoured as 
he was by the attention and kindness of the latter, marks the poet: for such 
Allston was. Fuseli asked him what branch of art he intended to pursue : he 
replied, “ History.” ‘Then, sir, you have come a great way to starve !”" was 
the characteristic reply. 

The effect which Sir Joshua's pictures produced and left on his imagination, 
also stamps the particular bent of his mind and character. He said, happily, 
** There is a fascination about them, which makes it almost ungrateful to think 
of their defects.” 

Alliston remained two years in England, and exhibited three pictures ; one of 
them (a comic subject, too,) he sold. This was beginning well. In 1804 he 
went to Paris, studied and meditated in the Gallery of the Louvre, then rich 
with the spoils of nations ; copied Rubens in the Luxembourg, and proceeded 
to Italy, where he remained four years, residing chiefly at Rome, where Thor- 
waldsen was his fellow-student. Hise feeling for what the grand old masters 
have achieved, was deep—was genuine. | rew upon his mind, as they 
do on all minds large enough to take them in. In his appreciation of Michael 
Angelo, he agreed with Sir Joshua: “I know not,” he said, ‘* how to speak of} 
Michael Angelo in adequate terms of reverence!” Alliston was not satisfied 
with reverencing the old masters, and copying their pictures : he imitated their 
mode of study, and devoted much time to the modelling of the figure in clay. 
That boldness and tirmness of drawing and fore-shortening which he displayed 
in his pictures, even his smallest compositions, may be traced to this practice. 
He said, late in life, “*I would recommend modelling to all young painters, as 
one of the best means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of form. I have 
occasionally practised it ever since.” At Rome Allston acquired, among the 
native German painters, the name of the American Titian: and there he 
formed a lasting iendaliiy with Coleridge and Washington Irving. He said of 
Coleridge, ** When I recall “some of our walks under the pines of the Villa 
Borghese, I am almost tempted to dream that I had once listened to Plato in 

the groves of the Academy. It was there he taught me this golden rule, ‘ never 
to judge of a work of art by its defects ;’ a rule as wise as benevolent ; and 
one which, while it has spared me much pain, has widened my sphere of plea- 
sure.’ Notwithstanding his sensitive taste, Allston remained to the end of his 
life “a wide liker,’* to borrow his own expression. ; 

He returned to America in 1809, and in 1810 married Miss Channing, the 
sister of the great Dr. Channing. In 1811 we find him again in England, ac- 
companied by his wife. ‘The first work he commenced, after his arrival, was 


\Gallery—a thing, which once seen, ever afterwards haunts the imagination, as 
‘though it had been itself stolen out of the mysterious land of dreams,-—is proved 
‘by a sonnet, suggested by the picture, and which I copy here as a fair specimen 
of his printed poems. 
On Rembrandt : occasioned by his picture of Jacob's Dream. 

As in that twilight superstitious age 

When all beyond the narrow grasp of mind 

Seemed fraught with meanings of supernal kind ; 

When e’en the learned philosophic sage 

Wont with the stars thro’ boundless space to range, 

Listen’d with reverence to the changeling’s tale ; 

E’en so, thou strangest of all beings strange ! 

E’en so thy visionary scenes I hail, 

That like the rambling of an idiot’s speech 

No image giving of a thing on earth, 

Nor thought significant in reason’s reach, 

Yet in their random shadowings give birth 

To thoughts and things from other worlds that come, 
| And fill the soul, and strike the reason dumb. 

Not that [ can believe that Rembrandt's ‘‘ shadowings” were mere random, 
jor that he deserved to be likened to an * inspired idiot,” any more than Shak- 
‘speare ; but I must not be tempted into egotistic and general criticism. Our 
|proper theme is Allston, not Rembrandt. 

Another grand picture, painted in England, “ Uriel in the Sun” (Paradise 
|Lost, b. ili.), was purchased by the late Marquis of Stafford, and is now at 
‘Trentham Hall. It is a colossal figure, nearly twice the size of life, foreshort- 
ened. His own account of the method he took to produce the effect of light in 
|this picture is worth preserving, “I surrounded him, and the rock of adamant 
on which he sat, with the prismatic colours, in the order in which the Tay of 
light is decomposed by the prism. [ laid them on with the strongest colours ; 
and then with transparent colour, so intimately blended them as to reproduce 
the original ray ; it was so bright that it made your eyes twinkle as you looked 
at it.” 
| In 1818, he returned to America, seized with a home-sickness which no en- 
;couragement or admiration received in England—no friendships formed here— 
[(chouge among his friends he counted such men as Coleridge, Sir George Beau- 
mont and Leslie,) could overcome. He was selected associate of the Royal 
'Academy the same year—and would have been an R.A. but for one of the laws 
lof the Academy, which renders no artist eligible as Academician who is not re- 
isident in England. He took with him to America only one finished picture, 
* Elijah in the Wilderness,” and this picture remained on his hands till the 
year 1832. Mr. Labouchére, when travelling in America, saw it in the house 
of Mr. Davis of Boston, and became the purchaser ; it is now in England. 

From the period of his arrival in America in 1818, Allston remained settled 
at Cambridge-port near Boston. In the vicinity of his dwelling-house he had 
erected a large and commodious painting room. His benevolent and social 
qualities, not less than his various intellectual accomplishments, had gathered 
round him many loving and admirmg friends, and among the professors of Har- 
vard University he found many congenial associates. He was an admirable nar- 
rator, his good stories being often invented for the occasion. The vivacity of 
his conceptions, and the glowing language in which he could clothe them, ren- 
dered his conversation inexpressibly delightful and exciting. I remember, after 
an evening spent with him, returning home very late, (I think it was near three 
in the morning)—with the feelings of one “ who had been magnetized.”’ Could 
[ remember in detail anything he said I should not here report it, but I will give 
one or two passages from my notes, which show that he could paint with words 
as well as with pigment. 

He says in one of his letters—‘I saw the sun rise on lake Maggiore—such 
a sunrise! the giant Alps scemed, literally, to rise from their purple beds, and 
putting on thew crowns of gold to send up a Hallelujah almost audible!’ In 
speaking of a picture—the ‘* Entombment of the Virgin,” “in which the ex- 
pression and the tcemendous depth of colour ’’ had forcibly struck him, he said, 
‘it seemed as I looked at it as uf the ground shook under their tread, and the air 
were darkened by their grief.” When a young ere brought him a landscape 
for his inspection, he observed, ‘ Your trees do not look as if the birds could 
\fly through them!” About four or five years ago he published a romance en- 
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titled ** Moldini,”” which I thought ill constructed as a story, but which con-) 


tained some powerful descriptions, and some passages relative to pictures and) 


to art, such as only a painter-poet could have written. It is said, I know not 


\snow-storm and the ferryman. She related, in a few words, the story of the boy’s 
parents. His father had been a dissipated young man, of good family, whose 
follies had separated him from his friends ; and the difference he had rendered 


how truly, that he has left a series of lectures on painting in a complete state : irreconcilable by marrying a low-born but industrious and virtuous young wo- 


these, no doubt, will be given to the public. | 
His death took place on the 9th of June last, 1843. Aftera cheerful even- 
ing spent with his friends, the pang of a single moment released his soul to its 


immortal home. He had just laid his hands on the head of a favourite young 
friend, and after begging her to live as near perfection as she could, he blessed’ 


her with fervent solemnity. Even with that blessing on his lips he died. He 


was beried by torch-light, in the beautiful cemetery of Mount Auburn, where, 


| man, who, despite of her birth was deserving of a better husband. “ Two of 


his brothers,” said the woman, ‘ who are gentlemen of the law, were lately in- 
quiring about the boy. and will, 1 hope, interest themselves in his behalf.’’ In 
this hope the boatman cordially joined. ‘ An’ now, my boy,” said he, as he 
bade him farewell, ‘I have just one t left yet: here it is; better in your 
pocket than with the gruff carle at the ferry. It is an honest groat anyhow, 
an’ I'm sure I wish it luck.” 


hundreds had gathered round to look, for the last time, on a face which death’ Eighteen years elapsed before Sandy Wright again visited Edinburgh. He 


had scarcely changed, save that “ the spirit had left her throne of light.” 


SANDY WRIGHT AND THE ORPHAN. 


(The following romance in real life is from Mr. Hugh Miller’s interesting work, ‘Scenes’ 


and Legends of the North of Scotiand.”) 
Early in the month of April, 1734, three Cromarty boatmen connected with 
the custom-house were journeying along the miserable rvad which at this 


period winded along between the capital of the highlands and that of the kings 
dom : they had already travelled since morning more than thirty miles through: 


the wild highlands of Inverness-shire, and were now toiling along the steep 
side of an uninhabited valley of Badenoch. 

The gloom of evening, deepened by a coming snow-storm, was closing) 
round them as they eutered one of the wildest recesses of the valley, an im-) 
mense precipitous hollow, scooped out of the side of one of the hills ; the wimd) 
began to howl through the cliffs, and the thickening flakes of snow to beat, 
against their faces. ‘The house in which they were to pass the night was still) 
ten miles away. “It will be a terrible night, lads in the Moray Frith,” said! 
the foremost traveller, a broad-shouldered, deep-chested, strong-looking man, 
of about five feet eight ; ‘+1 would ill like to hae to beat up through the drift 
along the rough shores of Cadboll ; it was in just such a night as this, ten| 
years ago, that old Walter Hogg went down in the Red Sally.” “it will be: 
as terrible a night, I’m feared, just where we are, in the black strath of Ba-, 
denoch,”’ said one of the men behind, who seemed inuch fatigued ; * { wish we! 


| had quitted it a robust powerful man of forty-seven, and he returned to it a 


gray-headed old man of sixty-five. His humble fortunes, too, were sadly in the 


, wane. His son William, a gallant young fellow, who had risen in a few years 


on the score of merit alone trom the forecastle to a lieutenancy, had headed, 
under Admiral Vernon, some desperate enterprise, from which he never re- 
turned ; and the boatman himself, when on the eve of retiring on a small pen- 
sion from his long service in the custom-house, was dismissed without a shil- 
ling, on the charge of having connived at the eseape of a smuggler. He was 
slightly acquainted with one of the inferior clerks in the Edinburgh custom- 
house, and in the slender hope that this person might use his influence in his 
behalf, and that that influence might prove powerful enough to get him rein- 
stated, he had now travelled from Cromarty to Edinburgh, a weary journey 
of near two handred miles. He had visited the clerk, who had given him 
scarcely any encouragement, and he was now waiting for him in a street near 
George's Square, where he had promised to meet him in less than half an hour. 
Bat sore than two hours had clapsed, and Sandy Wright, fatigued and melan- 
choly, was sauntering slowly along the strect, musing on his altered cireum- 
stances, when a gentleman who had pasred hizn with the quick hurried step of 
a person engaged in business, stopped abruptly a few yards away, and return- 
ing ata much slower pace, eyed him steadfastly as he repassed. He again 
came forward, and stood. “Are you not Mr. Wright!” he inquired. “ My 
name, sir, is Sandy Wight,” said the boatman, touching his bonnet. The 
face of the stranger glowed with pleasure, and grasping him by the hand, “ Oh, 


| iny good kind friend, Sandy Wright,”’ he exclaimed, “ often, often have I in- 


were a’ safe in the clachan.” ‘* Hoot, man,” said Sandy Wright, the Grst} | uired after you, but no one could tell me where you resided, or whether you 


speaker, “it cannot now be muckle mair nor sax miles afore us, an we'll hae! 
the tail o’ the gloaming for half an hour yet. But gude save us ! what's that ?”; 


were living or dead. Come along with me; my house is in the next square. 
What! not remember me! ah, but it will be ill with me when I cease to re- 


he exclaimed, pointing to a little figure that seemed sitting by the side of the, ‘member you. 1am Hamilton, an advocate—but you will scarcely know me 


road, about twenty yards before him; * it’s surely a fairy.” The figure rose 
from its seat, and came up staggering, apparently from weakness, to meet 
them. It was a boy, scarcely more than ten years of age. ‘*O, my puir boy,” 


said Sandy Wright, ‘* what can hae taken ye here in a night like this! 
was going to Edinburgh to my friends,’’ replied the boy ; “ for my mother! 


died, and left me among the freme; but I’m tired, tired. and canna walk far- 


as that.” 

The boatman accompanied him to an elegant house in George's Square, and 
was ushered into a splendid apartment, where sat a young lady engaged in 
reading. ‘* Who of all the world have I found,” said the advocate to the lady, 
“but good Sandy Wright, the kind brave man who rescued me when perish- 
ing in the snow, and who was so true a friend to me when | had no friend be- 


ther, and I'll be lost, I'm feared, inthe youndrift.” “That ye winna, my put) oo pine lady welcomed the boatman with one of her most fascinatin 


bairn, if I can help it,” said the boatman ; * gi’es a haud o’ your han’,” grasp-| 
ing as he spoke the extended hand of the boy; “ dinna tine heart, an’ lean on} 
me as muckle’s ye can.” But the poor little fellow was already exhausted,| 
him on his back.! 
The storm burst out in all its fury, and the travellers, half suffocated, and) 


onwards along through the rough! 


and after a vain attempt to proceed, the boatman had toc 


more than half blinded, had to grope 


smiles, and held out her hand. ‘* How happy | am,” she said, “ that we shou 
have met with you. Often has Mr. Hamilton told me of your kindness to him, 
and regretted that he should have no opportunity of acknowledging it.” The 
boatman made one of his best bows, but he had no words for so fine a lady. 
The advocate inquired kindly after his concerns, and was told of his dismis- 
sal from the cuetom-house : he made application on his behalf, keeping him in 


road, still more roughened by the snow-wreaths that were gathering over it ;) : 
, ; . *| the meantime in his house, and treating him with the attentions of a son, in 
they stopped at every fiercer blast, and turned their backs to the storm to re liwhich he was joined by his lovely wife. 


cover breath, and every few yards they advanced they had to stoop to the earth, 


A fortnight passed away very agreeably to the boatinan, but at length he be- 


to ascertain the direction of their path by catching the outline of the nearer) gan to weary sadly of what he termed the life of a gentleman. He sighed after 


objects between them and the sky. After many a stumble and fall, however, 


after mghtfall. 

The mmates were seated round an immense peat fire, placed, according to 
the custom of the country, in the middle of the floor; they made way for the 
travellers, and Sandy Wright, drawing his seat nearer the fire, began to chafe 


the hands and feet of the boy, who was almost insensible from cold and fatigue | 


* Bring us a mutchkin o’ brandy here,” said the boatman, “ to drive out the} 


cold fra ou r hearts, an’ as the supper canna be ready for a while yet, get mea 
piece for the boy ; he has had a narrow escape, puir little fellow, an’ maybe 
there’s some that would miss him, lanerly as he seems. Only hear how the 
win’ roars on the gable, an’ rattles at the winnocks and the door. Oh, it’s an} 
awfa’ night in the Moray Frith !” 


Sandy Wright shared with the boy his supper and his bed, and on outings 


out the followimg morning, he brought him along with him, despite the re- 
monstrances of the other boatmen, who dreaded his proving an encumbrance. | 
The story of the little fellow, though simple, was very atfecting. His mother, 
a poor widow, had lived for the five preceding years in the vicinity of Inverness,| 
supporting herself and her boy by her skill as a sempstress. As early as his 
sixth year, he had showed a predilection for reading, and with the anxious so-| 
licitude of a Scottish mother, she wrought early and late to keep him at school ; 
but her efforts were above her strength, and after a severe struggle of nearly 
four years, she at length sunk under them. 

“One day,” said the poor little boy, “ when she was sick, two neighbour wo-| 
men came in, and she called me to her, and told me that when she should be, 
dead I would need to go to Edinburgh, for 1 had no iriends anywhere else. 
Her own friegus were there, she said. but they were poor, and couldna do 
inuckle for me ; and my father’s friends were there too, and they were gran’ 
and rich, though they wadna own her. She told me no to be feared by the 
way, for that Providence kent every bit o’t, and that he would make folk be 
kindto me. I have letters to show me the way to my mither's friends when | 
reach the town, for I can read and write.”’ : 

Throughout the whole of the journey Sandy Wright was a father to him. 
He shared with him his meals and bis bed, and usually for the last half-dozen! 
miles of every stage he carried him on his back. On reaching the QueeMs. 
ferry, hewever, the boatman discovered that his money was well nigh expended. 
1 must just try and get him across, thought he, without paying the fare. Sandy 
Wright does so with much difficulty. ‘An’ now, my boy,” said he, as they 
reached the head of what is now Leith Walk, “I hae business to do at the 
custom-house, an’ some money to get ; but I must first try and find out your 
friends for ye. Look at your letters, an’ tell me the street and the number! 
where they put up.”” The boy untied his little bundle, and named some place 
in the vicinity of the Grass-market, and in a few minutes they were both walk- 
ing up the High Street. 

““Oh, yonder's my aunt,” exclaimed the boy, to a young woman who was 
coming down the street ; “ yonder’s my mither’s sister ;” and away he sprung 


duced the boatman to her as the kind friend who had rescued him from 


and many a groan and exclamation from the two boatmen behind, who were} 


well nigh worn out, they all reached the clachan in safety about two hours 


his litle smoky cottage, and the “ puir auld wife.” ‘* Just remain with us one 
week longer,” said the advocate, ‘and I shall learn in that time the result of 
my application. You are not now quite so active a man as when you carried 


||me ten miles through the snow, and frightened the tall ferryman, and so | 


shall secure for you a passage in one of the Leith traders.” Ina few days 
after the advocate entered the apartment, his eyes beaming with pleasure, and 
a packet in his hand. “ This is from London,” he said, as he handed it to his 
lady ; “it intimates to us that one Alexander Wright, a custom-house boat- 
ian, is to retire from the service on a pension of twenty pounds per annum.” 
_ But why dwell longer on the story! Sandy Wright parted from his kind 
friends, and returned to Cromarty, where he died in the spring of 1789, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. ‘Folk hae aye to learn,” he used to say, 
an’ for my own part, I was a saxty-year auld scho'ar afore ] kent the mean- 
ing of the verse, ‘Cast thy bread on the waters, and thou shalt find it after 
many days.’ 


THE COMIC ALBUM FOR 1s44. 

| "This volume is certainly as good as its predecessor, and as that was welcomed 
‘by the public, it is fair to presume this is sure of a favourable reception. It is 
profusely illustrated, and Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. Laman Blanchard, and Mr. G. 
A. a Beckett are among the contributors. 

_ The discovery of prevoyance, or foresight, in those under the influence of 
animal magnetism, has led, Mr. A. Smith tells us, to some important results, 
land he has been so fortunate as to collect the following account from an individ - 
‘ual “* who has lately been drilled and tutored for the lectures at different liter- 


| ary and scientific institutions.” It appears that in the year 2844 an Exploring 


‘Expedition was sent forth by the inhabitantsof Anteros, one of the sea-por's in 
‘the planet Mars, to discover the site of ancient London After a few brief ob- 
‘servations on the general appearance of the country, the Report proceeds to 
give some interesting details :— 

| “ Passing upwards from the waterside, the expedition reached a fine ruin, 
‘supposed to have been a theatre. All its ornamental work appears to have been 
constructed of very fragile materials, and not a trace remained of it ; but in 
the cencre of a heap of rubbish, the statue of a poet, leaning with his arm upon 
|a pedestal, was very perfect. * * Ina nook in the wall was discovered the 
skeleton of a man, in good preservation. A few coins were lying before him, 
‘being merely circular pieces of iron, stamped with the letters T. R. D. L., the 

meaning of which we could not decipher. These, however, bore out a sup- 

position of our President, that plays were things which people formerly paid 
to see, but that the custom quidestly fell into disuse. It was surmised that 
this person had died from want, and nobody ever coming near his cell, he was 

Inever discovered. We next went over the ruins of a forum, or market-place, 

but ashort wistance from the theatre. Below the primary layer of sand and 


jrabbish which encumbered it, we discovered the perfect remains of an extinct 
jspecies of animal, once known as the horse. It was about the size of our uni- 
jcorn, which it somewhat resembled ; with the exception that the hoofs termin- 
to meet her. She immediately recognised and welcomed him, and he > theft in semicircular bars of pure i 


iron. Wecould scarcely believe our senses, 


until a careful analysis proved such to be the case. The only theory offered 


- 
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of this singular phenomenon by our chief chemist, was, that England was once me the pleasurable opportunity of addressing you on the subject of my studies, 
an immense iron country, before it was hollowed out like a nutshell by specula-|}in which J trust you will find me greatly unproved. On French days, I regu- 
tive schemers ; and the feet of the animal, constantly upon the ground, became |larly dine off six dozen oysters, that J may acquire the language like a native, 
impregnated with its metallic properties. Strong fibres of the same substance’ |and already I find no difficulty in getting through a lot of Shelley's works, 
appeared to run through the semicircle, attaching the metal tothe bone. We |which I quite devour, and readily translate into another tongue. Greek we 
took off the entire hoof, and carefully preserved it. ‘The streets were, in most||learn by candle-light, as our professor thinks it the easiest i of becoming 
cases, paved with hexagonal blocks of charcoal, upon removing which we came, acquainted with Greece ; but, after all this isa point much questioned by some 
to a vast assemblage of pipes, running toevery house. ‘These we presumed t> jof the illuminati. Next half-year I am to commence Spanish ; in the mean- 
be for the purpose of diffusing knowledge, of which the inhabitants of ancient||while I am undergoing a preparatory course of onions ~* chesnuts. I have not 
London appear to have had a great idea. A learmed man, of great lungs, was jyet touched Italian, fearing to have too many irons in the fire at once. I have 
possibly seated at the main pipe, and speaking down it, his instruction was)jalmost forgotten my Latin, which, you will be glad to learn, [ prosecute with 
simultaneously distributed into every house.”’ lithe utmost rigour. After that, English comes quite easy and natural, for we 


Mr. Blanchard has also a capital paper on ‘ Young England.’ Of Young: istand in a class, to answer questions relative to parts of speech and syntax (Mr. 
Germany,” and “ Young France” he says, and says truly, we are somewhat |Tickletop says the Income-tax is a siv-tax), and all that sort of thing ; what 
weary—of the one we have heard quite cnough, and of the other a little too\we know we tell, and what we don’t, we miss, and that 1s —_ $y ' As 

which | am anxious 


much ; and yet, after all, we have but a vague, dreamy notion of cither, for exercises, on Saturdays some ofthe boys learn to dance, 
Whereas— | to do, only I await your approval before I take any steps. I have filled a book 
“Of the disposition and dimensions of Young Eng'and, liowever, one has a| with eyes, mouths, ears, and noses, so you will perceive that drawing has been 
rather more distinct and detinite idea : and at this very moment, not for once || Principal feature, but I make 
so ill-timed and intolerable, the united voices of those sons of freedom, my |! ough | must not paint myself in flattering colours. Geography has not been 
landlady’s nine lively, spirited, frolicsome, delightful little darlings, convey to, neglected. I am familiar with both globes, as the gold and silver fish te Po 
i : s, falls, and bawls—: s, bel-' J ning, 
that portion about Romulus being suckled by a wolf which reminded 


lows, shrieks, and squeaks—as he stamps, tumbles, jumps, crashes, and smashes 
—plying, vigorously and simultaneously, his lungs, heels, toes, and hands—as' |me of a like instance in more modern times, I mean Little Red Riding Hood, 


he clatters at the window, kicks at the door, knocks over the inkstand, tugs off who was devoured by an animal of the same species. The cases are str iking- 
ly similar. ‘The experiments in electricity were so truly shocking, that I pre- 


the tablecloth, sweeps down swarms of glasses, breaks headlong through ceil-) , rs 
ings, tramples on tender toes, pokes out the eyes with toasting-forks, flattens’ |ferred attending the hydraulic class, conducted by Mr. Welt, the shoemaker. 
noses with family bibles, chokes himself with sixpences, weakly and absurdly {who lately joined the Teatotallers ; and it is a singular coincidence, that all 
presented to the little monster as bribes for quietness—hides in a sly corner, the boys’ boots have let in water ever since! | regret to state, that my last 
some small articles of indispensable necessity to his doating attendant—drops| new clothes are torn to rags, the effects, I verily believe, of the new tar-iff ; 
out of window the very thing of all others he was told never to touch—makes, YOu must also furnish me with another great-coat, for as the winter sets 1n, I 
his sisters’ lives miserable—tills his papa’s mind with sad apprehensions for the) Shall be either * warm with’ or * cold without.’ Mr. Tickletop presents the com- 
future—almost breaks his poor mamma’s heart once every day—and is, now /pliments of the season. 1 hope to find you in good health on 14th, and not as 
and always, the sweetest, dearest, most delightful, charming little duck of a,/e shall be, * breaking up.’ ‘From your dutiful and affectionate Son, 
child—a durling little love of an angel, sentenced to be affeciienately eaten up * Tony Puncn.” 
at a once an hour, and to have a piece rapturously bitten out of his rosy, ————— 
round cheek every five minates—the pride of its father’s soul, and the joy of its! ’ : 4 
mother’s fond and nurturing pretty cherub, a Jove-bird, THE TRAVELLING POWER OF ANIMALS. . 
—lastly, in the expressive language of the nursery, which no language beside | Some animals, it is well known, have a remarkable power of finding their 
has endearing epithets to equal, a ducksy-diddly ! ||way from one place to another far d:stant, and even to hit upon some particular 
“ Yes, this must be Young England!” Young England all the land over. |Spot which they had formerly known, or to which they have an attachment, or 
Before he could speak a word of English, I knewthe young plague. 1 know which they consider as tieir home, It is a power which we cannot but wonder 
him still by his sobs and by his screams, and by the sound of the tea-cups he| at, seeing that man, in his civilised state, has not the least trace of it in his 
breaks, and by his peg-tops. and by the stamp of his feet overhead ; his small) ™ental constitution. 
tiny, tremendous, never-tiring feet, which clatter incessantly, as if restless with| Amongst the insect tribes, the bec is remarkable for the certainty with which 
internal iron—iron that had entered into his sole—or as if shod, like Don Gus-, it will return, after a long day’s excursion, to the particular hive to which it be- 
man’s statue, withreal marble. * * Powers of deafness, defend me ; what) longs. This it does not only in cultivated countries, but even in the forest wilds 
acry was there! In the name of Niagara, with its torrents of tears, and its,jof America, where no sort of special object can serve to guide its path. But, 
sky-rending roar, what can be the matter with its little human imitator, Young) indeed, no such aid could be of service to the bee in its journeys, for its pow- 
England?) Why, his heart will burst with its overcharge of grief—his cheeks ers of vision are extremely defective. The same little creature which will make 
crack—his eyes will be fairly washed out of his head. What can be the mat- \its way to the hive over extensive courtries, will, when it arrives there, stum- 
ter? *Hurgh! hurgh! hurgh! urgh! ugh! oo!’ * * How the anxious ble and experience a difficulty in entering, if the aperture for admission have 
trembling, doating mother questions hersobbing darling—what has happened jbeen in the least changed. ‘This seems itself sufficient evidence that the jour- 
to him ? who has hurt him? did he fall down ? what was it that terrified him ‘| neying power of animals does not depend m any degree on the eyesight. 
and he is tenderly searched all over to see whether that careless Charlotte hadj| Aji round the globe, there is a seasonal migration of a considerable number 
not placed a cruel pin somewhere to run into his dear, sweet tlesh. No—no lof the feathered tribes, between the equatorial and temperate, and the temper- 
such thing ; and as the hysterical emotion subsides, the little bits of broken |ate and arctic regions, in obedience, apparently, to the necessities of these ani- 
words creep out, and supply the solution to the mystery. +Ugh, ugh, 00! mals with regard to food and temperature. ‘The case with which we are most 
I offered Fanny one of my apples, and she took it—oo-o0 Si land-| familiar in this country, is that of certain families of the field-birds, which 
lady took her nine sinall innocents to the play on one occasion, an actor of her| dwell with us during the,brecding season in spring, but flit to milder climes in 
acquaintance having given them some orders. A terrible noise of weeping and order io spend the remainder of the year. The swallow, martin, nightingale, 
gnashing of teeth they made, the play being a ‘ deep’ tragedy, and the perform-| |cuckoo, redstart, blackcan, are amongst those which have this habit. The phen- 
er, who had bountifully bestowed upon them the free admissions, being senten-||ymenon was doubted till very lately. ‘The popular notion was, that these birds 
ced in the last act to death. ‘The eldest of the innocents was dreadfully spent the winter in a dormant state in caverns and holes of the earth, which 
affected by this catastrophe. The soothing system was tried by the mamma, |:here was perhaps some countenance in the occasional finding of a solitary bird 
but in vain,—the little mourner would not be comforted. ‘The reality of the|\so entranced. We find Dr. Johnson unhesitatingly affirmmg to Boswe!! that 
scene overcame her ; and it was quite absurd to keep nudging and crying|/the swallows sleep in winter : it was the belief of Pennants and Gilbert White. 
‘hush.’ With a burst of affliction, heard in the centre of the pit, she exclaim-|| Now it is fully ascertained that these birds spend the greater part of their lives 
ed,—* Oh, they're going to put him to death !—he'll never give us any more |in mild climates, as Greece and the north of Africa. About February or March 
orders” * * ‘Thunderbolts and penny-trumpets—what a mingling of ame) they wing their way to the temperate regions, between the fortieth and sixticth 
roar and the squeak ! Young England is going-it upstairs. * * All the! parallels, for the purpose of breeding. Why, it may be asked, should migratory 
tuneful nine are jumping and jabbering, screaming, tearing, smashing, crash- /pirds not breed in the countiies where they themselves spend the greater num- 
ing, laughing, crying ; and at once—all at once! * * Only Young Eng-|\ber of their days? The most plausible reason has been suggested by Mr. 
Jand ! Why it must be Young Europe, at the least, with those wild young, Knapp in his beautiful book, “ The Journal of a Naturalist :” the necessity 
dogs Asia, Africa, and America, barking at his heels, and the pug Australia yelp- jof a eculiarly varied food forthe young, such as ouly temperate climates can 
ing feebly in the distance ! How miraculous! The ceiling has not yet come supply. The impulse to the migration is given by the organic changes in the 
down—no more does my landlady—no, nor any semblance of a servant, How) animals, which lead to their breeding, and which are also the immediate causes 
should they ‘—how answer a bell which they can’t hear? St. Paul's set toll- jof the vernal singing of birds. ‘The male birds go tirst northward, probably 
ing on the staircase would be a thing inaudible. As to hearing oneself speak, from their first experiencing this peculiar impulse. On their arriving at the 
1 can hardly see myself write. And yet there are but nine of them! What, iplace of their destination, they express by their notes a fond impatience for the 
then must be the roar and commotion in that building of a forty-Babel power— arrival of the other sex, which soon aftertakes place. Should the winter be 
a preparatory seminary, dedicated to Young England! Some French writer ynusually protracted, the birds return to a warmer latitude, and do not reappear 
has given the joy hears a child till good weather has set in. 
as he remarks, it isthen sure to be taken out of the room. * * ow, audi-|} rp : aime: : : 

‘| ‘There are so many instances on record of particulai birds returning to the 
bly in the midst of the wild dissonance and uproar, I can catch the mild, pleas- ||. 04 spot where they built their nest Saocti, that the fact p al be 
Ings pgs twang of the maternal voice—the fond accents of my landlady jaoubted. Families residing in the country houses are familiar with examples 
like bys Mather calling her pretty) certain recognisable swallows coming year after year, for so many as teu or 

ki the Ss, YOU welve, to rebuild their nests in the angle ofa particular window. As an exam- 
are al together : thoug stairs, 1 could hear, ple of this class of bird anecdotes—‘* Many year ago, a garret window in my 
lady’! It was only a imother—and house was accidentally left open, and a pair of rustic swallows built their fret- 
one, too—who cou é that. hear her cherubs flut- nest among the rafters, at which I was much pleased : and when they bad 
tors their ‘ed meey The hanescadiesibe Vhat fine ears a mother’s heart))tched and reared their young, both their parents finding they were favourites, 
has ! ill: “ lass. Tom, the ‘continued to play about the room al] summer; and always roosted in tt at 
spinner, has had a mull ; and the top itself has tlown through a large pane into night. Before they departed, a thought strack me to play them an innocent 
the street, falling with destructive force upon the large family-pie which the trick. Onenight J shut the window sasb, and took them ull in an angler’s land 
baker, board on head, was just bringing to the door. And now, what 8 land- 
? |ing-net, and fastened round their necks,.without hurting them in the least, rings 
lifts up the roof of the house ! what peals of ecstasy celebrate the exploit 
wok, : ' ;  *|\made of the very fine wire that laps the lower strings of a violoncello, At this 
But the soft voice of my landlady is not quite drowned either—t My darling, they took no offence, but played about till their departure. At their appointed 
boy,” it ha * : woe ones epirite ¥ ‘id have ! but don’t break the windows,| period they vanished with their friends. ‘The following spring the window was 
in cane the Sraught ced. ‘\carefully set open for their admission, and they came accordingly, ‘after the 
Punch’s letter on the approaching holidays 1s probably in the recollection of||affodils had taken the winds of March with beauty ;’ and to my great delight 
our readers. His brother Toby writes much in the same vein : four had rings. One pair re-occupied the old nest, and another pair, or more, 
“ Tickletop Hall Academy, 10th Dec. 1843. 


built in the room.” There is an authentic case of a redstart returning for six- 
« My dear Father,—The near approach of the Christmas vacation affords 


teen years to build in the same garden, Birds have even been known to return 
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un spring to places where, in the preceding year, they had been confined, and) 
quietly submit to a new captivity. - 

Birds, in their periodical migrations. generally fly in large flocks. They are 
seen toasserble on the last day of tseir residence with us, and then fly away 
together, leaving not one straggler behind. If a storm meets them at sea before 
they have gone far, they return to land, and wait for calmer weather. As might 
be expected, they are sometimes fain to light on vessels at sea, in order to rest 
their wearied pinions. Of some birds, the flocks which travel at once are pro- 
digious :; the passenger-pigeon of America is the mos: remarkable in this res- 
pect. M. Audubon describes some of the columns which he has observed flying 
with hardly an interruption for hours at atime, and calculates that im one) 


flock only, during three hours, there must have passed eleven bundred uullions | 


of birds ! 
It would be improper to enter here at large upon the extraordinary powers 


afterwards, however, when the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the morning, 
the ass presented himself for admission, and proceeded to the stable which 
had fermerly occupied, to the no small surprise of its former owner, who ima- 
gined that, from some accident, Re animal had never been shipped on board th. 
Ister. On the return of this vé¥sel to repair, however, the mystery was ex- 
plained, and it turned out that Valiaate (so the ass was called) not only 
swam safely to shore, but without guide, compass, or travellifg map, had found 
his way from Point de Gat to Gibraltar, a distance of more than two hundred 
miles, which he had never traversed before, through a mountainous and intricate 
country, intersected by streams, and in so short a period, that he could not have 
made one false turn. His not having been stopped on the road was attributed 
to the circumstance of his having formerly been used to whip criminals upon, 
which was indicated to the peasants, who have a superstitious horror of such 
asses, by the holes in his ears, to which the persons flogged were tied.” 


of the earrier-pigeon, as these have been already detailed im this Journal. But, ‘There are instances of hounds having returned from England to Ireland, and 
we may allude to the fact of this bird having returned from Paris to Constanti-| of cats traversing nearly the whole island in order to regain a favourite place of 
nople, nearly the whole breadth of Europe. Philosophy is bewildered in con-, abode. There are also instances of dogs having returned to France across the 
templating feats of this kind, whien are by no means uncowmon iu other -ani-| Channel. The circumstances attending one such case are curious and amus- 
mals, although birds are obviously best suited for finding their way across agreat,|ing. “* An officer of the 44th regiment, who had occasion, when in Paris, to 
extent of intermediate country. Cats have the travelling power in a very |pass one of the bridges across the Seme, had his boots, which had been pre- 
remarkable degree, and there are numberless instances of their having been) viously well polished, dirtied by a poodle dog rubbing against them. He in 
carried to distant places in sack s or closed baskets, and yet returning to their Consequence went to aman who was stationed on the bridge, and had them 
former abode. One of the most interesting of these anecdotes is related by! cleaned. The same circumstance havin occurred more than once, his cunosity 
Mr. Jesse in his delightful volame, “ Gleanings of Natural History.” “ A was excited, and he watched the dog. He saw him roll himself in the mud of 
lady residing in Glasgow had a handsome cat sent to her from Edinburgh (dis-| the river, and then watch for a person with well polished boots, against which 
tance forty-two miles]; it was conveyed to her in a close basket and a carriage.| he contrived to rub himself. Finding that the shoeblack was the owner of the 
‘The animal was caretully watched fortwo months ; but, having produced a’ dog, he taxed him with the artifice ; and, after a little hesitation, he confessed 
pair of young ones at the end of that time, she was leftto her own discretion, that he had taught the dog the trick, in order to procure customers to hinself. 
which she very soon employed in disappearing with both her kittens. ‘The lady) The officer, being much struck with the dog’s sagacity, purchased him at a high 
at Glasgow wrote to her frend in Edinburgh, deploring her loss ; and the eat) price, and brought hun to England. He kept him tied in London some time, 
was supposed to have formed some new attachment. About a fortnight, how- and then released him. The dog remained with him a day or two, and then 
ever, atter her dis&ppearance from Glasgow, her well known mew was heard at made his escape. A fortnight after, he was found with his former master pur- 
the door of her Edinburgh mistress, and there she was with both her kittens ; Sing his old trade on the bridge.” ” 
they in the best state, but she herself very thin. It is clear that sue could) — !t fully appears, as we conceive, from all the facts which have been stated, 
carry only one witten at a time ; so that, if she brought une kitten part of the) that this travelling power of animals has no necessary connection with eyesight, 
way, and then went back for the other, and thus conveyed them alternately, sell, or any kind of perception whatever, but is a peculiar Instinct operating 
she must have travelled one hundred and twenty miles at least. She must have !! @ way of which we can form no clear idea. ‘This view is supported, to our 
also journied only during the night, and must have resorted to many other pre-| apprehension, by a particular consideration afiecting instinct. This class of 
cauuons for the safety ef her young.” : mental powers is largely developed in the animals, compared with man ; but, as 
In thus returning to the favourite spot animais will sometimes perform ith the animals have a radimental form of our ordinary intellectual powers, so do 


cult feats, to all appearance beyond their strength. A horse brought out of the! 8°" seein to have a rudimental development of some of the instincts so largely 


Isle of Wight has been known to return thither, although the narrowest sea ed These are only in the sa- 
between the island and mainland is five miles across. A gentleman bathing ,¥*S¢ State. ‘The wild Indian, it is well known, has all the natural perceptive 
| powers in far higher activity and refinement than the civilised man. He has 


near Dunraven castle, in Glamorganshire, observed a strange object approach-' |! 
nga dane. ob which ha apart ft tare of hat wonder power rope and 
trom the opposite coast, twelve miles distant. ‘There is a story of 4 cow hav-) It has the Australian sav 
ing returned from England to its native place in Scotland in the reign of James aor ty 
1. The king's remark was at once a joke and the statement of a real difficulty 
—‘‘he only wondered how it had contrived to get across the border” (that dis-! be route, being 
Tels Ged impulse which they cannot explain. vere are some instances 
trict being then full of cattle-stealers). Welsh shecp often find their way home: by paths to in 
to their native mountains from the neighbourhood of Louden. About fourteen) ate of tok tm of ha 
ears ago, a butcher in Dundee had a dog which became notorious for every 
then disappearing for a it that it cumstances ; and we often hear of blind men getting through difficulties with a 
the custom, on those occasions, of going to Edinburgh to see a friend of its own! ve ped 
species belong to a buicher in the market. Now, Dundee is not only forty-two 
niles from Eidinbangh, but two estuaries, requiting to be crossed by existence characters of which we are only now on the borders 
ers, intervene. * A gentleman residing at aversnamM, bought two pigs at) B ented t h be 
Reading market, which were conveyed to his house in a sack, and turned into te 
his yard, which lies on the banks of the river Thames. ‘Che next morning the | ey if ; 
pigs were missing ; a hue and cry was immediately raised, and towards | % called ox tha of animals. aopoulls on 
that instincts which ate totally distinct from reason, and ‘which reason would 
putting their noses together, as if in deep consultation. ‘The result was their! : 


» pole, seei atc ici- 
safe retarn to the place from which they had been conveyed to the Reading| #0" the needle 
market, a distance of nine miles, and by cross roads ‘The farmer irom whom, |’ YP arg 


they had been purchased brought them back to their owner, but they took the not Wwo hastily scofling at things which only appear illusory, seeing that there 
very first opportunity to escape again, recrossed the water—thnus removing , 


may be many as mysterious as this, bat which do not happen to be readily pro- 
the stigma upon their race, that they are unable to swim without cutting) 


vable by resulting faets. 
their own throats—and never stopped until they found themselves at their first | 


home.” 
The migrations of the land-crab of tropical countries is annual, and is jor the), 


ANECDOTE OF LORD ST. VINCENT AND CAPTAIN 
DARBY RK.N. 
Striking contrasts in character form the greatcharm of biography ; and it is 


purpose of spawning. In the Bahama Islands, this animal leads an obscure | 
life, feeding upon vegetables in the recesses of the mountains. About April or) amusing to see St. Vineent in what he, doubtless, considered an amiable, if not 
May, millions of them proceed towards the sea, usually in three battalia, the) playfol, mood. Capt. Darby, who distinguished himself at the Nile, had im- 
first being composed of males, the second of females, and the third of weakly prudently expressed inuch vexation at not being sent to England after that bat- 
members of the community of both sexes. Under the guidance of a leader,| tie, and in terms which amounted almost to insubordination. His remarks hav- 
they take the route for the sea with surprising directness, neither turning to the! ling reached the admiral’s ear, he was obliged to bring Darby to a sense of his 
right nor the left ; crossing over houses, if they come in the way, aud only duty. As Mr. Tucker vouches for the truth of the following anecdote, it is our 
turning aside when they meet with a river. Sometimes the journey requires|\daty to believe it; but we may be permitted to think that some of the 
three months to be performed, and when they have spawned and cast their’ details exhibit the toaching up of a clumsy artist,who cannot “ let well alone”; 
shells, they return once more to their caves and clefts, taking probably six wecks! «© There happened to be a grand dinner at the General’s at which the Com- 
to the journey. NB fe mander-in-Chief and several of the * Nile heroes’ were present, and Lord St. 

The two most surprising anecdotes which we have ever heard regard ng the}'/Vincent was, as usual, very marked in his graciousness to Captain Darby. 
travelling power of animals, we shall give in the words of the origimal narra-| When they separated at night, his Lordship retired to his house at Rosia, and 
tors. ‘The first was received by Mr. Jesse from an officer of rank i the army.| Captain Darby to his ground-floor lodging, near the Mole Jetty, to which the 
** He informed me,’" says Mr. Jesse, “ that a ship which touched at the island) Kelleroplion was lashed. But not long after he had fallen asleep, he was 
of Ascension on her way to England, took in several large turtle, and amongst! awakened by a tapping at his window. Annoyed at being so soon roused, he 
others, one which, from some accident, had only three fins. It was in conse-| gaye a very gruff ame a to the disturber ; but as the knocking provokingly 


quence called, and known on board the ship, by the name of Lord Neilson. It! coutunued, he was at length compelled to ask, ‘ Who's there?’ and the voice 
was marked, in the usual way, by having certain initials and numbers burnt upon! 
its under shell with a hot iron, which marks are known never to be obliterated. 
Owing to various causes, the ship was a long time on her passage homewards— 
a circumstance which caused a great many of the turtle todie, and most of the 
rest were very sickly. This was the case with the Lord Nelson ; which was so 
nearly dead when the vessei arrived in the Channel, that the sailors, with whom 
it was a favourite, threw it overboard, in order, asthey said, to give it a chance. 
Its native element revived it, for, two years afterwards, the same turtle was 
again taken at its old haunt on the island of Ascension !” 

The second anecdote appears in the elaborate work of Messrs. Kirby and 
Spence. ‘In March 1816 an ass was shipped at Gibraltar on board the Ister 
frigate, Captain Forrest, which was bounted for Malta. ‘The vessel being struck 
on the sands off thé Point de Gat, at some distance from the shore, the ass was 
thrown overboard to give it a chance of swimmiag to land—a poor one, for the 
sea was running so high, that a boat which left the ship was lost. A few days 


was Lord St. Vincent's which said, ‘ [t is L—it is 1, my dear Darby ; get “Ps 
\L have something to say to you.’ ‘ Oh, my Lord, is it you ?’ drawled out 
\Captain, * why, we have only just parted!" ‘I know that, Darby; but { am 
always thinking of you ; and | have had a dream about you, which I must tell 
you, for till I have told it I cannot rest ; so get up, and come over to the win- 
ldow and hear it.’ * Well, my Lord, I hope it is a short one, for I am uncom- 
monly sleepy.’ The window being opened, and Captain Darby, in only his 
nighteap and shirt, standing on the inside, Lord St. Vincent, in full dress uni- 
form, bending in from the outside, his Lordship proceeded :—* Darby, I dreamt 
I was looking on at the battle of the Nile, and, of all our ships, the Bellerophon 
most attracted my admiration. I saw her alongside the mighty L’Oriant, no- 
bly supporting a conflict quite unrivalled in our naval history; and then exclaim- 
ed, “ Look at Darby, there! what a fine, gallant fellow he is ! what a match- 
less hero !” and, Darby, I dreamt that I watched you there, re gee | 
tinuing that unequal fight, till, two of your lieutenants being killed, 
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hundred of your crew killed or wounded, [ saw yourself knocked down by a individual who had been recently enriched by an mbheritance, and had just pur- 
splinter, and the Bellerophon drifting past her enormous vpponent ; and then || chased a carriage and horses, which had been brought to the castle. The old 
said, “ What an incomparable hero that Day is! how proud I am of the choice lord, upon secing him parading in his open caléche, all alone, by night, in the 
{ made of him! how greatly will wee pprove of my selection! After midst of a deserted and silent country, imagined that he had become mad : he 
that, Darby, my dream changed, and I was here again on the Kock, and some followed with his eyes the elegant procession, and saw it advance in good or- 
one told me that when, instead of going to England, you received my orders to| der towards the church, and stop before the door; where the owner grave ly 
repair your sbip here, you said, * lt was quite impossible, for there are not descended from the carriage, aided by his people, who crowded round to sup- 
enough shipwrights on the Rock ; that it is notorious she can hardly swim ;| port the young officer, although he, appearing quite as nimble as they, might 
that people said a post-chaise might go through her; aud that you did not know have easily dispensed with their assistance. Scarcely had he touched 
who would fight the battles of the country, if, after fighting as your fellows had, the ground, than, slowly and majestically, he re-entered his coach, took another 
they were to be sent to sea tobe drowned for it afterwards!” and | replicd,|\turn on the pier, and came back again to the chureh, where he and his le 
+ Why, surely it cannot be the gallant Darby who has said all this ; is he turned, recommenced their previous ceremony. ‘This game was renewed until day- 
chicken-hearted’ I can’t believe it—'tis impossible !"’ Starting with impa-|/break. At the last repetition, the officer gave orders to return to the castle 
tience, Captain Darby exclaimed, *Good God! my Lord, what do you mean| iwithout noise. A few minutes after, all were in their beds. In the morning, 
by such aterm?’ * But,’ continued his Lordship, calmly, ‘remember, this is) the first question that the wondering owner of the house put to his guest, the 
only my dream, Darby. Yet they told me, that you not only said all this among, captain of hussars, was, as to the meaning of his nocturnal ride, and of the 
the officers of the squadron, but at the army messes too, and moreover they evolutions of his people around his person. ‘O! nothing!” replied the offi- 
mentioned who had heard you ; and J was indeed astonished and grieved! But cer, without the least embarrassment: “my servants are novices; you will 
then, Darby, my dream again changed and I thought I was at a court-martial, have much company at Easter; people are coming here from every quarter ; | 
and, Darby, do you know, it was your sword lay on the table ! Now, remember, therefore merely thought it best to make a rehearsal of my entrée into church.’’ 


this was only my dream, Darby, but, now I have told it to you, | hope I shall The Empire of the Czar. 
be able to rest, so good night !' And, shutting the window, away his Lordship | 
went, leaving Captain Darby no longer sleepy. On the following day a large, BOZ AND HARRY LORREQUER. 


party dined with Lord St. Vincent, but Captain Darby, who either had not quite) ‘The first person whose acquaintance | have made in Dublin is Charles Le- 
recovered from the loss of sleep, or not forgiven the disturbance, was unusually) ver, the able editor of the Dublin University Magazine, and the author of 
silent, keeping at a ceremonious distance trom his Lordship. ‘This did not es-|** Harry Lorrequer,”’ and so many other charming works. ‘This acquaintance 
cape Lord St. Vincent's observation. * Where's Darby!" he called out during, | regard as a most happy circumstance. Scarcely was I landed, when I found 
dinner. ‘ Why, Darby, you appear out of spirits ; now, that’s my dream you're, myself most agreeably introduced to a writer whom | was most wishful to know ; 
thinking about : come, Jet's have a glass of wine together.’ ‘Indeed, my Lord with one of the three eminent writers who, at the present time, divide the li- 
St. Vincent,’ replied the Captain, filling his glass, *there’s no knowing where terary sceptre of the three kingdoms. ‘The rivals of Harry Lorrequer (for Mr. 
‘o have your Lordship; for you have a tongue like a cow.’ And, while all, Lever sull preserves his pseudo name), as you know, are Biiwer and Charles 
were astonished at the temerity of the auswer—‘* How sot how so, Darby 7) Dickens. ‘The first, who is, as a writer, ingenious, delicate, refined, even to 
* Because, my Lord, you have a rough and a smooth side to it.’ *Ah, Darby, | pretension, with aristocratic manners, and @ tone of disdain, owes to M. Balzac 
replied his Lordship, * your always playing off you’re jokes on me; but never (though it is little known in England) a certain number of his finest observa- 


mind, it was only a dream. Here's to you, Darby.’ ”’ | tions, of his metaphysical theories, and of those clear and transparent creations 
nn which have obtained tor him the favour of the ladies of England. Dickens, so 
TOMB OF NAPOLEON, | remarkable, on the other hand, for the depth of his criticism, and the originality 


It is the intention of the French government to surround te tomb of Na-) 0! liis characters, for the warmth of his touches, the brilliancy of his colours, 
poleon with a pavement, constructed on the same plan as the famous pave-| gud for a vigour of execution worthy vi Rubens himself, has the fault, like that 
ment of the Duomo of Siena, which was designed by Domenico Beceafuai, aud) greet Flemish patuter, of running into extravagances of the imagination, into 
executed under his direction, between 1520 avd 1550. ‘The construction of ‘excesses of lidelity, 1 the expression may be allowed. which often trouble and 
this pavement resembles the manufacture called pietra-dura, a kind of mosaic, #gttate the minds of the readers, instead of producing a solitary impression. 
m which the figures are composed of pieces of white, black, and grey inarble, Charles Lever Is more prudent, and exercises tore control over his genius than 
artificially put together in them natural shades, so as to produce the effect of Dickens ; be is always gay aud amusing, but never descends to trivialities ; 
chiaroscuro, Jn this material, which, from its gravity and durability, is pecu- nd when he wishes to paint seine noble and touching passion, to express some 
liarly fitted for the architectural decoration of a building devoted to solemn pur- pure aud elevated sentiment he does it im the sunplest and most appropriate 
pose’, Beccafumi executed those sublime groups from the Old Testament, words, and by images at onee poetical and true ; his light and versatile pen 
which are well known by the fine old wood-cuts and engravings whici exist changes its expression in an instant, and his style ma moment becomes brl- 
of them. The original cartoons are preserved at Siena. Few, however, have) lant, vigorous, aud majestic. Bulwer is im an especial manner the novelist of 
seen the whole of the pavement displayed at ouce: it is, or was till lately,) tie female aristocracy ; Dickens ts the story-teller, the satinst, and philosopher 
boarded over, to preserve it from injury ; and only one or two compartinents) Of the peopic of England. Charles Lever has a numerous party in all parts of 
removed from time to Lime, Lo gratify travellers and awatcurs. | Great Britain, but he reigns alone aud without a rival throughout the whole of 
We are not aware that any muitation ou a large scale of this colossal work|'Ireland. ‘The Irish ave proud of lim, and justly so: as one of their greatest 
has ever been attempted ; the idea, therefore, of surrounding the tomb of Na- vation! writers ; they cousider Lever as the last ring of that bright and sel- 
poleon with a pavement on which the memorable eveuts of his life are to be! dom broken cham of men of genius, authors, artists, poets, orators, and war 
1epresented in this grand and imperishable style, appears to us magnificent in Tors, Which their country has produced in every age. 
taste and spirit. ‘The execution of this national work is confided to M. Henri M. Prevost's Travels in Lreland. 
de Triqueti, the sculptor—an excellent choice—both as regards the talent of 
the artist and the particular direction of that talent. The characteristics re-), } THE KEMBLES. 
quired in such a work belong to scu!pture rather than to painting, and those) The Kembles, from tie venerable Roger, and the fat, good-humoured Ste- 
works of M. de Triqueti, already before the public, display such a profound) phen, down to the now Nestor of the stage, the polished, clegant, and gentle- 
knowledge of art in the abstract, and in his own particular province of art, such imanly Charles, have all been remarkable for their conversational powers. It is 
a degree of grandeur and severity aud purity of taste, as to give earnest of his| true that the great John Philip, and his immortal sister, Sarah Siddons, the 
success. It is not often that an artist m the prime of life, and animated by, Queen of tragedy, were, irom the force of habit, accustomed to deliver them- 
very noble views, in his own art, and a deep feeling of the moral responsibility! selves in a species of blauk verse, which, when discoursing on commonplace 
attached to the yift of surpassing genius, has been afforded such ample space, | subjects, was ludicrous enough. ‘The late facetious Jack Bannister used to re- 
in which to embody his conception of the beautiful and the true. The contem-| ate of Join Philip, that walking with him once m the neighbourhood of Blooms- 
plated pavement, as far as we can understand, will form a circular fricze or) bury Square, they encountered a beggar, who solicited alms of them, when the 
band round the tomb, about 8 fect in width, and about 220 feet in its extreme mighty tragedian, drawing a piece of money from his pocket, solemnly pre- 
length. On this area the figures will be represented in marbles of diflerent, sented it to the astonished mendicant, with these words, uttered in a low, hol- 
shades, as in the pavement at Siena ‘I'he adaptation of the treatment of the {low voice :—** See that thou hast a penny !’’—Beggar; * Yes, I have, sir.”"— 
subject proposed to the especial locality, the application of a material so novel, ‘The Tragedian : 
present dithicultics to alarm the most sanguine and enthusiastic temperament; Hence and be thankful! Wonder not, friend Bannister— 
but the result, if successful, will be glorious, and form an era in the history of It is not often | am thus profuse ; but when 1 do give, I give handsomely !” 
modern art. ‘I'he composition and arrangement must have the simple severity!’ 444 Sir Walter Scott, who it appears was as admirable a mimic and story-tel- 
of a bas-relief; and, from the immense scale of the figures, will require the ut-\ jer as he was a poet and novelist, was accustomed to imitate the grand manner 
most correctness as well as largencss of style. of the sublime Sarah; when dining with him once at Ashesticl, she almost 

Beccafumi was assisted in the execution of lus great work by two able sculp-| paralyzed the attendmg flunky by awfully exclaiming—‘ You brought me wa- 
tors; but the designs were entirely his own. We way return agam to the) poy - Pasked forbeer!” New Monthly. 
consideration of this famous pavement, and the imitation of it, or rather adop-/) * aes 
tion of the saine material by M. de Triqueti. ‘The contemplated decoration o! RUSSIAN SEVERITY. 
our Parliament House renders every suggestion of the hind at this moment) 7) 4 German piper, the well-known authoress, Fanny Tarnow, gives the 
particularly interesting and important. ‘following description of the fate of the Prince and Princess Trubezkoi. The 
7 _ prince was concerned in the conspiracy which took place immediately after the 

Niscellaneons Articles. | death of the Emperor Alexander, and was condemned to work for fifteen years 
— ‘in the lead mines of the Ural mountains. The princess, who was nearly con- 
A MIDNIGHT REHEARSAL. nected with some of the oldest families in Russia, accompanied him voluntari- 

A descendant of ancient boyards, who was rich and elderly, lived in the) ly into exile m the year 1826. Jn this terrible situation she bore him five chil- 
country, not far from Moscow. A detachment of hussars was, with its officers,| dren. In Siberia the children of a convict are also considered conviets. They 
quartered in his house. It was the season of Easter, which the Russians cele-| are not allowed to bear any family name or receive any education, and are dis- 
brate with peculiar soleinnity. All the members of a family unite with their) tinguished by numbers only. At the expiration of the period of punishment in 
friends and neighbours to attend the wass, which on this festival is offered pre-| the mines, the friends of the prince hoped that he, his lady, and his children, 
cisely at midnight. ‘The proprietor of whom I speak, being the most consi-) would now have a better fate ; but an ukase ordered the Prince Trubezkoi into 
derable person of the neighbourhood, expected a large assembly of guests ou) onc of the most remote places of the icy deserts of Siberia, where he and his 
Easter-eve, more especially as lic had, that year, restored and greatly beauti-| family were to found a colony ; and in a spot where they would be deprived of 
fied his parish church. Two or three days before the feast, he was awakened) all aid and assistance. In vain the prince and princess begged to be allowed, 
by a procession of horses and carriages |passing over a pier that led to his re-) at least, to settle in the neighbourhood of Tobolski, where there was a doctor 
sidence. This castle is, according to the usual custom, situated close upon)iand an apothecary for their sickly children. Their prayers seem to have been 
‘the borders of a small shect of water; the church rises on the opposite side, lost in air. The German authoress has now come forward to ask for mercy 
just at the end of the pier, which serves as a road from the castle to the roa | a the prince. 

“Astonished to hear so unusual a noise in the middle of the night, the master of ——* : 

the house rose, and to his great surprise, saw from the window, by the light of . VICTOR HUGO. 

nutherous torclies, a beautiful caléche ‘drawn by four horses and attended by), Parallel to his active, agitated, militant career as an innovator, the has 
outriders. He quickly tecognised this new equipage, as well as the man to!lenjoyed a domestic existence full of serenity and bliss. In one of the most 
whom it belonged ; he was one of the hussar ‘ces lodged in his house, an| retired quarters of Paris, at one of the angles of that Place Royale, which is 
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the living memorial of the first days of the ones 

ous mansion, furnished with al! the luxury of a noble, and the fantasy of an ar- 
tist. It is here, in the bosom of and 1 domesticity, surrounded by 
a lovely wife, and four laughing. rosy children, that, as if to realize in his own 
mind his 
tions, all 


murders, adulteries, incests, horrors, with which he has shocked 


Esmeralda, the younger sister of Mignon and Fenella, more fascinating, per- 
haps, than either ; it is here that he has resuscitated old Paris in all rude ener- 
; it is here that he wrote all that exquisite lyric verse which will Lew his 
name so high in the literary history of the age. It is here, also, it is said, that he 
shows himself a kindly patron of embryo talent, a gifted talker, an erudite and 
enthusiastic archaiologist, a man of sense and judgment, paying due attention 
to the prosaic things of earth, and complying equal y 
ther and the inspirations of the poct. ; 
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age, he dwelts ina sumptu-| 


system of dramatic antithesis, he has evoked all those satanic appari- 


with the duties of the fa-) 
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Content—the sacred Home of two fand hearts, 
Whom gentle fates had moulded into one. 

But one short year—so went the tale—sufliced 
To bring that blissful drama to a close. 

So hushed for ever was that clear, young voice ; 
And yonder plain, an unmarked grave contained, 


the world. But it is here, also, that he conceived that that delicious mation, | Close by the ruined abbey wall, where slept 


The guileless pair. 


So solemu-like that spot— 
So heavenly its calm—so mournful yet— 
Jt never failed to wake sad memories— 
Bring back to view lost friends—departed joys— 
‘The long procession of the shadowy Past, 
In funeral array. How quickly fled 
In that retreat, the longest summer day ! 
‘The morning spent in angling in the stream— 
The noon-tide hour, beneath the old oak tree, 


Matura, or Muttra, must be one of the Paradises of monkeys, for in no part 
of the world are they more cherished and respected : in a worldly point of view 
I doubt if, in Muttra, it is not worse to be aman thana monkey. Even princes 
(Seindiah was one of their benefactors) consider it an honour to contribute to 


bolling, pilfering, nursing their young, or engaged in those entomological! 
o cenithed to which these quadrupeds are so much sddicted. Every now and 


then you stumble on a young one, who shows his little teeth aud grins with ter- 
ror; or, perched on the corner of some temple, or on the wall of a bunyah's 
shop, you encounter some stolid old fellow, devoured, apparently, with chagrin, 
and melancholy, who, however, no sooner catches a glimpse of you, the strange- 
looking ¢epec wala, (latinan,) than, arousing from his trance, he becomes en- 
dued with astonishing animation and fury, gnashing his teeth, as you pass, in @ 
I have been sometimes followed half-way down, : 
a street by one of these old monkeys, particularly if | have given him # taste. And oak-trees crowned ' 
of my whip. After guashing at me furiously from one house he would, to keep | 
pace with my horse, seamper off by certain back-ways, best known to hinself,| 
“coign of vantage,” 

Asiatic Journal. | 


manver unequivocally hostile. 


and reappear in all his fury at some other opening, or 
order to have another grin at me. 
A PRACTICAL LESSON IN PHILOLOGY: 

It 1s stated that ov one occasion, when on a visit to Wentworth House, the 
royal party were ans the grounds, when, being in advance of the 
rest, the rincess 
to go down a certain walk, as the rain had made the ground * slape.” * Slape ! 
slape !"’ retorted the princess, with the characteristic rapidity and inq uisitive- 
ness of her illustrious grandfather, George III. ; ** and pray what is slape !” 
“ Very slippery, miss—your royal highness—ma'‘am !” replied the worthy man. 
“Oh! that's all,” she replied, “thank you!” and, as she proceeded, resolved 
to try this “‘slape” ground against which she had been cautioned. But she 
had not proceeded far when the gardener’s predictions were realized, and 
down she fell. “There!” shouted the noble owner of the grounds, who had 
observed all that had fron a short distance, and who, on perceiving that 
no injury was done to his noble and young guest, laughed most heartily, * now 
your royal highness has received an explanation of the term * slape,” 
theoretically and practically!" ‘* Yes, my lord,” rejoined the g umou 
Victoria, “I think I have, I shall never forget the word —— ve 

raser’s Magazine. 
TO ANNE. 
Of all the well-remember’d haunts, so loved 
In Boyhood’s cloudless, joyous day, was one 
Whose cherished memories,—ever welcome guests,— 
Come thronging now upon this lonely hour, 
With most especial prodigality 
Of tranquillizing power. 
It was a dell, 
Remote from dust and turmoil of the crowd. 
High hills, their summits crown'd with pines and oaks,— 
The hardy offspring of some hundred years,— 
Like faithful guardians, stood around ; with keen 
Solicitude of ao it seemed, ne meant 
In sacred solitude to keep that vale, 
A paradise, by Nature's hand secured, 
From guilty commerce with the world beyond. 
A silvery stream, whose unknown fountain lay, 
Mid dim recesses of those untrod hills, 


Until it reac 
Received the homage of a 
Whose broad, resistless, mingled flood, at last 
Paid tribute to the sea. 
Close by this stream 
And on a gently swelling ground, where first 
The morning sunbeams oA gee upon the dell, 
An humble cottage . Its low thatched rooi— 
‘The rustic porch—the jasmine on the wall— 
The old oak-tree, with giant arms outspread, 
As if to bless and consecrate the spot,— 
The hawthorn hedge, whose fragrant barrier kept 
Secure, an humble garden-plot, trom rude 
Invasion of the passing herd, as down 
The narrow, pebbled path, they slowly sought 
The cooling waters of the murm'ring brook,— 
*Twas these, and thoesand kindred charms, which drew 
So oft the worship of the truant boy, 
To that deserted cot. For tenants it 
Had none. Not long before, indeed, from ‘neath 
Its lowly roof, commingling with the song 
, Of bitds without, the gladsome 
” Of a young soft voice, had floated gently 
_ In the deep hushed quiet of th’ evening hour 
e.echoing mi of Heaven. 


|} 
|! 
their comfort and support. The place absolutely swarms with them, and, in 
riding through the narrow and crooked streets, they may be everywhere seen, 


ictoria was respectfully cautioned by au under-gardener not) 


‘the object the 
iful of che 


Whick was the chosen spot, for rich repast 

On sav'ry trout, with angler’s skill prepared,— 
The evening, on the heather-covered hill, 

When to the sun's farewell, all wature sang 

An answering adieu ! 

Years passed away, 

And various climes their choicest landscapes spread, 
Before an exile’seye. ‘The vine-clad vales 

Of France—Italia’s classic hills—the Rhine's 
Wild regions of romance-—the Indian isles 

1 With spring perennial and their perfumed au ;— 
' But of them all, no scene e’er touched his heart 
As did that unsung dell—its silv’ry stream, 

Its lowly cot, its verdant hills, with pines 


His native shore regained, 
How quickly did the wanderer’s footsteps seek 
That cherished dream-land of his hoping youth ! 
Since last he looked upon it, he had seen 
The airy fabrics of those days, dissolve 
And vanish, one by one ; and now he came, 
A chastenéd and a sorrowing man, 
To gaze upon that scene. he was the saine,— 
And yet "twas changed. For now the cottage-door 
Stands open ; and above its roof, the smoke 
Curls slowly upward in the clear, blue sky ; 
And three fair children sport upou the green ; 
And, hark! the music of the fond wife's voice, 
As from the mound behind the cot, she waves 
Her hand, and calls her husband from the field ” 
O! Life and Love are there again ; and now 
The vale is clothed with beauty and with charms 
Transcending those of old. All seems brighter 
Than before. The hilis resound with gladness ; 
And murmuring a quiet tune, the stream, 
Like some pleased messenger of joyful news 
Seems hurrying to the plain. 
| Such sunshine, 
Joy and Hope, hast thou, dear Anne, into this heart 
Infused. Forsaken, weary of the world, 
With thickest gloom beset, the ready prey 
Of gaunt Despair, thou found’st it. But thy love— 
Thy pure, unshrinking, ever-faithful love,— 
Inspired new life—new hopes ;—enkindling all 
The long extinguished fires. And now for thee— 
ath burn, dear Anne, 
jend—my wife—my first loveand my last ! 
New York, Feb. 13, 1844. y 


foreign Summarp. 


Reumovrep Marriace or tHE Queen or Srain.—The Augsburg Gazette of 
the 3d instant, in a letter from Rome, affirms positively, that the marriage be- 
tween the Queen Isabella of Spain, and the Count de Trapani, younger brother 
of the King of Naples, has been definitely arranged. This same journal states, 
that the pope for the marriage was supported by buth the English and French 
Cabinets. young prince is in his sixteenth year, and is still pursuing his 
\studies at college. 

Treatuent or Jews in Russia.—The following melancholy intelligence 
from the Russian frontier appears in the Frankfort Gazette :—“ The ukase, or- 
dering the removal of the Jews from the frontier districts into the interior is at 
this moment being carried into effect. Nearly one hundred thousand persons 
are affected by this measure. They receive passports which indicate their place 
of residence, and they are expected to have all ther property sold off within a 
few days after.” 

The life of the poet, Southey, is being written by his own selected biogra- 
sae who has at his commaud the whole of his‘correspoudence,and we also be- 
lieve aM.S. poem, expressly designed to set forth the hidden life of his mind. 

London paper. 
Tue Duxe or Buceteven.—A correspondent writing from Hawick, Janu 
‘9th, communicates a rumour prevalent there that the Duke of Buccleuch, who 
has been residing in that neighbourhood for several weeks, has declared himseli 
‘um favour of a repeal of the coru-laws. Morning Chronicie. 
His Majesty the King of Prussia has been pleased, by a royal ordinance, dated 
jon Christinas Eve, to revive the Order of the Swan, the most ancient of the 
'Prussian orders, which was founded in 1443, by the Elector Frederick JI. This 
‘is not an order of knighthood, but a Cliristian association, the members of 
which are to be both sexes, aud of every branch of the Christian church, and 
omotion of any work of Christian charity on a great scale, mind- 
s of our Lord,—* By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Hamburgh paper, Jan. 2. 

Sir Hupson Lows.—As the officer to whom was entrusted the custody ot 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, his conduct toward the fallen monarch 
as strongly censured ; although, as a military officer in command, obeyi 

orders of his superiors, he was merely the agent of others. It is unde 
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Sir Hudson Lowe's own hand, of the events connected with his custody of Na- 
poleon, are in possession of a friend to whom he entrusted them for publication ; 
and that Lord Bathurst's orders as to the treatment of the ex-emperor are among 
them. Globe. 

Tue Averoaciixe Session.~-Lord John Russell will not move any amend. 
ment on the address in answer to the Queen’s speech, unless compelled to do 
so by the language in which it may be drawn up. The whigs, it appears, ine 
tend to reserve all their'strength for an argument on the affairs of Ireland. Lord) 
John Russel] will, on the first night of the session, give notice that he will, on! 
that day fortnight, move “ fora committee of the whole house to take into con- 
sideration the : flairs of freland.”’ 

Tue Orecon Pakenham, the newly appointed Briti 
Envoy to the United States, carries out with him, it is confidently stated, fu 
mstructions to negotiate a settlement of the Oregon Territory dispute. 

Morning Herald. 

Tue Preersce ano turn Leacvr.—The league may tow beast of another: 
contributor to its fands inthe person of the Marquis of Westminster, whose 
letter to Mr. Wilson appeared in our columns last Saturday. By itself, and in! 
itself, this is an unimportant fact. ‘The noble marquis’s opinion, is perhaps,) 
worth no more—except so far as it is accompanied by more substantial signs of 
conviction—than that of any honest man. ‘The marquis of Westminster deem: 
the present corn-laws tobe very injurious to the interests of the country, and) 
he gave his 5001. to ger rid of them. His opinion, therefore, individually and! 
separately considered, ts only more valnable than that of John Smith or Thomas: 
Brown, because 500). is a larger sum than JOOL, and far larger than 51. Had} 
the Marquis of Westminster been the only peer who professed himself a friend! 
to the league, and evinced his frieadship by the amount of his subscription, it, 


| 
sh| 


might reasonably have been said, * Lord Westminster is only one; he may en-} 
tertain any opinion he likes, but his sentiments are neither reasons nor criteria— 
they prove nothing ; nay, bis disinterestedness is questionable ; he is a great 
proprietor of land, but he is still greater as a proprietor of houses ; and it is: 
notoriously caleulated upon by many as certain that the repeal of the corn-laws 
will raise the rent of houses.’ This might have been said ; but now it cannot.| 
‘The Marquis of Westminster has only done what Lords Spencer, Ducie, Fitz-| 
william, and Radnor, have done before him. He has brought the league into: 
close connexion with every rank of the peerage, but the very high- 
est. The adherence of five or six peers of the most extersive possessions 
in the kingdom, proves not only their hearty opposition to the shding-scale, but) 
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War, no officer of the army shall in future obtain permission to marry, unless 
the person to whom he is to be united should possess a revenue of at least 2000f. 


per annum. 
IRELAND. 

Tur Srave ‘Vriais.—On Thursday Mr. Moore, Q. C. applied to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench on the part of the traversers, that the panel of special 
jurors be quashed and set aside, or cancelled, and that a mandamus, or order 
in the nature of a mandamus, should be issued, directed to the Right Honora- 
ble the Recorder of the city of Dublin, commanding him to place on the list of 
jurors for the year 1844, in the county of the city of Dublin, in their proper 


jorder, the names of divers persons—to wit, of twenty seven persons, whose 


qualifications respectively, to be placed on the list, was legally proved before, 
and allowed by the Recorder as special jurors. 

The Attorney General said he could not abstain from expressing his opinion, 
in alluding to the affidavit made by Mr. Mahony, if it were true that what was 
stated by ‘him and Mr. Ford, that sixty-four were left out of the list, of which 
only fourteen or fifteen were Roman Catholics, that he should not mention that 
in the affidavit in question. What was the meaning of making it appear by the 
affidavit, that all the parties whose names were omitted were Roman Catholics, 
but to create an excitement which was not just, and to create a feeling against 
the officers of the crown, by the suppression of facts which ought to have been 
fairly set out and stated in court. ‘The affidavit did not state that these were 
the entire of the names omitted ; but it implied as much, while the allegation 
in the afiidavit was that sixty four names were omitted, fourteen or fifteen of 
which were Roman Catholics ; it was sought to be conveyed to their lordships 
that only the names of Roman Catholics were omitted, and not those of any 
other creed ; and that was followed up by a charge, that the omission was ef- 


||fected corruptly, although Mr. Mahony, who swore the affidavit, did not attempt 


to state to whoin the charge lay, or venture to prove it. 

After a lengthened argument, the chief justice proceeded to give judgment, 
viewing the question in all its bearing fully and fairly, the court could not but 
arrive at the conclusion that the present application was a very unprecedented 
one, and at variance with reason and principle. ‘Things might have occurred 
with respect to the jury lists the occurrence of which was to be regretted ; but 


'|he was not sure that a fair ingennous representation had been made in support 
iof that application in the particular instance relied on by Mr. Kemmis, 


par- 
ucularised by the solicitor-general. He alluded to the fact of Mr. Kemmis 
having in his affidavit alleged that when first a complaint was made upon this 


also their confidence in the integrity, and their fearlessness of the projects, of! 
those who are now conducting the free trade movement. Times. 


Ariantic Strram Navication.—The mammoth steam ship, Great Britain, 
is at length definitively appointed to proceed on her first voyage, from England) 
to New York, on the 25th of May next. Some conception of the vastness of| 
her size may be formed from the fact that her burden is 3500 tons, and her en- 
gines 1000 horse power, whilst those of her sister ship, the Great Western, are 
respectively 1600 and 450. Captain Hosken, the late able commander of the 
Great Western, will take the command of the Great Britain, his place being 
supplied in the Great Western by B. R. Matthews, the experienced first officer 
of that vessel. It is a source of much Cisappointment to the Bristol people, 
that, although their city has all the honour of projecting and constructing the 
Great Britain, Liverpool will have the credit of first sending her to sea. We 
understand the Great Britain will visit the Thames in the course of a few weeks, 
in order to display her gigantic proportions and superb internal fittings to the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. 

The Leeds Mercury says, that Lord Morpeth is about * to re-enter the field 
of active politics ;” the occasion of his re-appearance being an Anti-Corn-Law 
League at Wakefield, on the 31st inst. 

The Dublin Mail states that threatening notices have been served upon one 
or more of the gentlemen whose names appeared on the reduced list of the spe- 
cial jury. 

The loyal interest attached to our Queen, whether reigning in her court, or 
meeting parliament, or travelling among her people, or seeking the solace of 
such domestic privacy as royalty,may take,will be increased if we hint that it is 
more than probable these domestic ties will be multiplied. If we are not mis- 
informed, and we are pretty certain we are not, the family circle next year at 
Claremont will be more numerous. Court Journal. 

Le Palamede asserts that M. Wagstome, of Stockholm, can play six games 
of chess at the same time, against as many first-rate players, without seeing 
any one of the boards. 

Russtan Deserters.—It has been frequently asserted that the number of 
Russian deserters (or fugitives) from Poland is but small ; this, however, is by 
no means correct. Accounts deserving of credit state, that since the cessation 
of the cartel, nearly 14,000 have come over to the provinces of Posen and Prus- 
sia. ‘They are for the most part robust young men, who are readily taken by 
the farmers as labourers, and are almost all employed. 

Tur Warer Cure —There are already above twenty water establish- 
inents in different parts of the kingdom, and they are rapidly increasing in num- 
ber. 

The Champagne wine-merchants met at the Hotel de Ville of Rheims, on the 
27th, to adopt measures for preventing the imitation of champagne, which every 
year is increasing. 

A letter from the island of Bourbon, of the Ist of Sept.. which is published 
in the French papers, states, that the English have taken possession of Diego, 
Saurez, a magnificent port in the island of Madagascar. | 

it is stated that the French Government has determined to strike off the half- 
pay list such retired officers of the army ane navy as have paid their respects! 
to the Duke de Bordeaux. 

Tur Tram.—On Friday week, Mr. Bolger, of Astley’s) 
Royal Amphitheatre (a company from which place are now performing in Derby),' 
“srmed the extraordinary feat of driving fourteen strange horses in hand, 
‘ager of twenty sovereigns. He drove through the principal streets: 
‘wh. turned round in the station yard at a brisk pace, to the no little, 


perk 
for aw 
of the 
astonishme 


to the place from whence he started without the slightest accident, although 
t 


On Monday he made a grand show with twenty in hand of 


day 
“sstr.an horses, whieh he managed in the same coachman-like 


the beautiful 
way. 

France.—The Con. 
idea of returning to Spain, 
ty our contemporary hag for 


-stitutionel states that Queen Christina has abandoned her 

at least for the present. We know not what authori- 

‘making this statement, but we regard itas far from 
3 


“nt of a numerous assemblage of admiring spectators, and returned! ws 


improbable. 
Tue Prencu Army.—Accordy, 


bject by Mr. Ford, that gentleman stated that 65 names that had been aliow- 
ed by the Recorder had been omitted from the list. Of these 65, 15 only were 
Roman Catholics, and this circumstance was one which ought certainly to have 
been fairly and candidly stated if the party coming before the court to make his 
application desired to act an ingenuous part. It ought not to have been un- 
equivocally stated to the public that 15 Roman Catholics whose names were 
on the revised lists, were omitted from the sheriffs book without making the 
slightest allusion to the fact that the residue of the 65 were Protestants, and 
that their names also were omitted, for this would have completely altered the 
character of the imputation. 

Mr. Forp.—We do not know the names of the other persons omitted, and 
consequently could not particularise them. 

Mr. Justice Perrin said he agreed with the learned Chief Justice that the 


|application should be refused, but he could not help adding that there was mat- 


ter for great suspicion in the case, of gross 1.eglect somewhere ; and it was to 
be regretted that there was not more care taken with that authenticated docu- 
ment. 

On Saturday the Attorney-General moved, on the part of the crown, for an 
order that, in the event of the trial in this case not having terminated on or be- 
fore the 31st instant, that Thursday, the Ist of February, and every day until 
next term, or as many as shall be necessary, shall be fixed by the court for the 
purpose of said trial, and be deemed and taken to be part of the present Hilary 
Term. He could not say the precise time that would be necessary fot the trial, 
but he thought it well to have the order made. 

The motion was granted, Judge Perrin dissenting, but saying it was unneces- 
sary for himn to give his reasons. 

The Attorney-General asked at what hour their lordships would sit on Mon- 
day (yesterday,) when the Chief Justice replied, that the court would sit pune- 
tually at ten. 


Tue Dupuis Spectat Jury.—There is rather a humourous story in circula- 
tion in Dublin, respecting two of the twenty-four “ag ary whose names have 
turned up as the special jury to try the issue in the case of “‘ The Queen ys. 
O'Connell and others.” As soon as they ascertained on Friday that they were 
not struck off the list of forty-eight, but stood pretty high upon the reduced list 
of twenty-four, they decided, according to previous engagement, to pay a visit 
to foreign parts bofore the dread summons should be served. All the prelimi- 
nary arrangements were completed, and the nine o'clock packet was to have 
conveyed them from the Green Isle to some more enviable clime ; but, aias ! 
the Crown Solicitor was too quick in his movements, as we ascertained before 
the evening closed. In short, the summonses were served in a few hours after 
the jury was struck. To prevent mistakes ina matter of such importance, the 
service in almost every instance was personal, and each summons contained an 
intimation that the presence of the recipient was solicited on pain of 2001. It is 
needless to observe that the two contemplated travellers have changed pond in- 


tentions. 
CHINA. 

Tue Istanp or Hone Kone.—No doubt many of our readers have seen 
alarming statements in the newspapers as to the extreme insalubrity of the is- 
land of Hong Kong, which was ceded to the British government by the late 
treaty with China ; and statements have even been made to the effect, that, as 
a British settlement and military station, the island would be abandoned. We 
are glad to learn, however, from a letter written by a very intelligent resident 
on the island to a mercantile house at Liverpool, under date of the 31st Sept., 
that these statements are much exaggerated ; and that the insalubnty is either 
confined to particular situations, or the result of personal imprudences, which, 
in a tropical climate like that of the southern extremity of China, cannot be 
committed without great danger. The following is an extract from the let- 


— 
«« Although deaths have been very rife at Hong Kong of late, it is some con- 
solation to the living to be able, in every instance, to trace the causes. ‘These 
are several, viz. badly built and damp houses, imprudent exposure to the sun, 
and unhealthy sites. ‘The five foreigners who have died, lived in a neighbour- 
hood about 2$ miles from our place, and it is looked upon as full of malaria. 
Besides this, broken constitutions, damp houses, and imprudent exposure to the 
sun, had a share in some of these deaths. ’ 

“ The deaths amongst the soldiery we take no account of, as they are indif- 


ng to a recent decision of the Minister ofjjferently lodged ; they expose themselves to the sun, and drink freely of that 
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ison samshu, a spirit distilled from rue. It was the same at Chusan, when 
the 26th (Cameronians) lost nearly all their men ; and yet there are, at this 
moment, Europeans,—soldiers and others,—on the same site at Chusan, all per- 
fectly healthy, merely because experience has taught the authorities to use pre- 
cautions. 

“ We have one of the healthiest sites in Hong Kong. Our house is dry, lofty, 
and airy ; and we don’t defy the sun, but make a point to have a conveyance 
if we go to a distance in the day time, either a boat, a sedan, or a carriage ; 
and we are glad to say that we are free from sickness. The writer was ill for 
months before he left Macao. Now, he is in the enjoyment of perfect good 
health ; although some people who pretend to understand the matter, say that 
this season is unusually sickly ; and that, if people become ill, they must go to 
Macao to be cured! Deaths, which would have happened anywhere with the 
same causes, are ——- a gloom over the place, and no doubt the thing will be 
magnified by the time the news reaches England. All that we can say is,— 
that we are perfectly content with the island ; and that if the committee o 
health, very recently appointed, will exert itself, and have its suggestions 
adopted in every instance, the place will be made quite as healthy as any other 
in this part of the world. All our immediate neighbours who are living in good 
houses are quite free from apprehension.” 


Tue Circassians anp THE Russians.—Mosdok, Nov. 21.—I am enabled 
at present to communicate some details relative to the serious events which 
lately took place in the east of the Caucasus. At Teflis it was extremely dif- 
ficult to ascertain the real facts. Schamyl, the chief of the powerful tribe o 


the Tschetschenses, had penetrated in the beginning of the month of Septem- | 


ber, into the district of the tribe of the Avares, who inhabit the valley of Koisu. 
The troops, under the orders of Schamyl, were estimated at 10,000 men. 
With this force the hardy chieftain besieged the little fortress of Ungoula, 
which was garrisoned by three companies of Russians. ‘lhe mountameers 
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From the Halifax Herald of February Ist. 

A SCENE ON BOARD THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM- 
SHIP BRITANNIA ; ON HER LATE VOYAGE FROM 
HALIFAX TO BOSTON. 

BY A HALIPAX PASSENGER. 

The usual announcement—“ The steamship Britannia, Hewitt, hence, arri- 
ved at Boston in 49 hours,” on her last voyage, admits of some amplification ; 
for she came near sharing the fate of the unfortunate Columbia, but with a more 
melancholy fate to the numerous passengers on board. 

You know we left the wharf at Halifax on Friday at 3 o'clock, having on 
board about 80 passengers. Every thing went on vory smoothly and with the 
usual monotony until next morning at 6 o'clock, when it began to blow violent- 
ly from the North and increased to a gale, accompanied with snow and sleet, the 
vessel making ice very fast. 

Thus it continued all Saturday—the ropes frozen and bound in ice—the decks 
thick with sleet, and cold piercing and inteuse. Owing to the gale, (which was 
as violent as that of the Wednesday night previous to our leaving—you may 
remember it,) no fires could be kept in either the ladies’ or gentlemen's saloon, 
for at every attempt to make a fire in either, it was filled with smoke, and the 
eemgen sat all day muffled up in cloaks and great coats—looking very triste. 

or my own part I went to bed, to keep cana warm, and got up when at 4 
o'clock the dinner bell sounded. At dinner there was a general disposition 
shown to be cheerful and happy. ‘The attendance was very numerous, and it 
passed off very pleasantly. 

An officer of the ship proposed as a toast *“‘ Our American friends who are 
|passengers returning to their homes.’ It was “ neatly” proposed, and drew 
forth a reply from a young American gentleman ou board, most happily ex- 
pressed, ending with the quotation from a Scotch bard, “1s there a man with 
soul so dead,” &c.—then all the table sang ‘* Home sweet Home ” with excel- 


succeeded in cutting off the river which supported the fort; and the garrison, 
after having been deprived of water during six days, was compelled to surren- | 
der at discretion. During the siege, the Russians under Lieut.-Cul. Wassi-) 
liski advanced, at the head of a battalion by a forced march from Chunsak, to! 
the relief of Ungoula. This force was attacked by Schamy! with his eutire) 
army in the gardens of a village, where the Kussiaus were encamped. After a 
determined resistance, the entire Russian force was put to the sword by the 
mountaineers. Whilst these events were passsing, M. Biak de Blagenan, the 
eneral commanding the province of Dagestan, marched from the fortress of! 
emir-Chantschme,with all the dis le force he could collect in tae province, 
to attack Schamyl ; but the loss of the fortress of Ungoula, and the massacre 
of Colonel Wasiliski's battalion, forced the Russian general to take shelter in 
the fortress of Chunsak, where he was besieged by Schatnvl, whose forces were 
increased by the population of the Avares to 20,000 men. The Russian gene- 
ral, who feared that the fortress of ‘Temir-Chantschme, a most important place, 
might fall into hands of the mountaineers whilst it was destitute of troops, made 
several attempts to force a passage through the ranks of the besiegers, in order 
to return to ‘lemir-Chantschine, which was his usual head-quarters ; but he 
failed in all his attempts. Prince Argatinski, another Russian gencral, arrived 
with 5,000 men to the relief of the garrison of Chunsak. At the approach of 
this force, Schamyl raised the siege, and withdrew inte the mountains of Tsch- 
etschum ; having compelled the entire population of the Avares to follow him, 
first having laid waste the entire country. ‘The loss of the Russians amounted 
to 3,000 men, amongst whom were 45 officers. ‘The Tschetschenses captured 
12 pieces of artillery. 
A letter from ey >g states, that the King of Wurtemberg has ordered a 
grant to be made to the Jews for keeping up their places of worship, schools, 
and hospitals, in the same way as those granted to other religious sects. 


MEMOIR OF MR. J. R. MORRISON. 
The death of this eminent Chinese scholar at Hong-Kong will excite unive 
sal regret. ‘The Canton Press gives au interesting notice of his life :— 
Mr. J. R. Morrison, the son of the illustrious Dr. Morrison, so well known | 
as an active missionary and compiler of the * Chinese Dictionary,"’ and who) 
died in China just nine years ago, was born in Malacca in 1815, and was only) 
twenty-eight years and four months old at the time of his death. In an early, 
he was sent to Europe, whence he returned, after a short stay, to China, | 
with only the rudiments of an education, which it then became the care of his) 
father to perfect. From the earliest age his attention was drawn to the study) 
of the Chinese language, in which he had become so proficient that on the la-~ 
mented death of his father, though only nineteen years old, he was appointed, 
by the Government to the reponsible situation of Chinese secretary and inter- 
preter to the superintendents of trade, before held by his father, the duties of 
which he performed to general satisfaction. Mr. Morrison’s studies were even 
at that early period not limited to the Chinese language. The trade of this) 
country had so much engaged his attention, that in 1.834 he published a volume, 
the “« Chinese Commercial Guide,” containing much very valuable information 
on the commerce with Canton, which must have been collected with considera- 
ble pains, and which to this moment is of the greatest use as a book of refer-| 
ence. During the following years, preceding the differences with the English, 
Mr. Morrison, whose official dutics did uot then engross the whole of his tune. 
was engaged m perfecting his knowledge of the Chinese language, and of the, 
customs and habits of this people. The geography of this country particular- 
ly had engaged his attention ; and, if lie had been spared us, it was his purpose, 
we believe, to have published a work on the geography of China, for which he 
had already collected many valuable notes. He contemplated also a new and, 
enlarged edition of his father's dictionary. These literary labours were, how- 
ever, interrupted by the troubles which broke out im Canton carly in 1839, since, 
which time he had to conduct the whole of the Chinese correspondence of her 
Majesty’s superintendents and plenipotentiarics ; and in 1840, end subsequently, 
always accompanied her Majesty's Plenipotentiary on the several expeditions 
of the British farces, where his perfect knowledge of the language and of the 
official usages were of the greatest advantage m carrying on the negotiations 
which have terminated so advantageously to this country. It was just at the 
moment when Mr. Morrison's services were aout to be rewarded by higher 
office, and their value probably more substantially recoguised by his Sovereign 
and country, his Excellency Sir Heury Pottinger having only last week ap- 
pointed him a member of the Legislative and Executive Council, aud officiat- 
ing Secretary of the Government of Hong-Kong, he was attacked by the Hong- 
Kong fever, which has lately deprived us of many valuable lives. The fever 
which terminated his life, and which must be called the Hong-Kong fever, com- 
bines, we are told, in its symptoms, the appearance of the jungle fever in India’ 
and of the yellow fever of the West Indies, and has hitherto, in too many in- 
stances, defied medical art, although the lastest advices from Hong-Kong, we 
are glad to say, mention the recovery of several that were considered in danger; 
from the same illness. : 


lent effect. Many songs followed, awd the party sat late ; and when they re- 
tired for the night it was with the agreeable impression that at daylight we 
would make Cape Ann light, and be in Boston in time to breakfast. Thus we 
retired, but how different was the wakening! About an hour before daylight 
on Sunday morning, passengers were aroused from sleep by a confusion of noises 
which it 1s not an easy task to describe—the vessel had struck ! 

The thumping of her bull on the shore—the ery on deck of “ stop her” ad- 
‘dressed to the eugineer—the clustering together of passengers inthe cabin or 
| springing from their beds—cries of * steward, steward—a light in my cabin!” 
—the various hurried reports from the deck brought by passengers who had 
rushed up—the scene, some hurriedly dressing, others standing motionless, se- 
veral blowing most lustily the air into their life preservers, (as if they would avail 
one ininute in a sea where the temperature was so fearfully cold,) all tended to 
ee and distress the mind without imparting one iota of imformation or re- 
ief. Some reported she had struck close to the Boston light, others at Cape 
Ann ; and the real facts were that nubody on board at that moment knew where 
we were. On deck it was very dark, and so piercing cold and icy that it was 
next to impossible remaining there. The thermometer must have been consi- 
derably below zero. 

I hastily threw on part of my dress, and awakened my little boy out of a 
sound sleep, (who murmured much at being taken from his warm bed so early), 
and, wich the awful uncertainty at that moment of the issue of our disaster, my 
feelings while dressing my darling son can never be described. 1 made up my 
mind tirmly to xemain on board at all hazards, and calrnly abide the result. 
Captain Hewitt, at the moment the ship struck, showed great coolness and de- 
cision. ‘The steamer struck four times, avd was backed off, striking once after 
we thought we were clear of the shoal. ‘The ship's course was then altered, 
and had moderate way ou her when the look-out cried “ hard-a-port,” and we 
thus escaped breakers, which were aliead. We then lay by till daylight, which 
soon broke ; and having, from the appearance of the land and the lights, as- 
certained our true position, we sped our way toward Boston. 

I must vow explain the cause of the accident aud our position. By the 
ship's reckoning we should have been near Cape Anne light when we struck, 
and when the pilot saw the light aud another light (a double one) farther ahead, 
he was sure all was right; that they were Cape Anne and Gloucester lights. 
We were four miles from shore when we struck. The severe gale of Satur- 
day, from the North, blew us, with the aid of a powerful current, to the South- 
ward, and when we struck and ascertained that we were between Chatham and 
Cape Cod lights, we found we lad dr.fted 35 miles to the Southward of our 
course. We were at an opposite point from Boston to where we expected to 
be, and about 85 miles instead of 30 distant. No blame whatever can attach 
to enther Captain Hewitt or Mr. Simpson, the pilot. | say this emphatically. 


| The gale and current I have mentioned would alone cxouerate them ; but it is 


4 singular, aud was nearly a fatal coincidence, that the Cape Ann and Glou- 
cester lights are precisely like Chatham and Cape Cod, not only in their rela- 
tive pesition to each other, but in both cases one is a single and the other 
\doutle light. 
Capt. Hewit behaved admiravly, and elicited from the passengers the ut- 
most respect aud estcem. ‘They lave subscribed a sum to present to him a 
gold snuff box. The place we struck is called Pollock's Rip, or the Horse 
Shoc, and there is scarcely a worse place on the American coast. It did not 
‘add much to the pleasant train of thought which possessed me, while our fate 
remained uncertain, the recollection that after a gale, two or three years ago, 
jseveral vessels were wrecked here, and upwards of one hundred dead bodies 
|picked upon the shore next day. 1 do not hesitate to say that bad we been in 
a sailing vessel, our fate would imevitably have been—death. I have many 
doubts, also, if we had struck at uudnight with the wind blowing as it did—the 
darkness of the night, and the intense cold, added to the uncertainty of our posi- 
tion—whether we should not have perished. 

We were, however saved, aud I trust the hearts of al] beat high in gratiude 
to our kind and Alwighty Preserver. There may be those among the passen- 
gers, who now they are safe on shore, may recklessly forget the dangers they 


‘have passed through ; and lips utter details of the scene with scoffs and laugh- 


ter, which, at the time, at the dread and uncertain hour, were blanched and 
colourless with fear. 1 hope a solemn feeling pervades the minds of all. 

Soon after breakfast 4 notice was stuck up announcing that Divine service 
wou d be performed in the saloon at 11 o'clock. 1!t was weil attended—about 
70 being present. The morning service of our excellent church was read (in- 
cluding the solemn sea service) in a most solemn and impressive manner by 
Lt. Tumer, the admiralty agent—the 100th and 4th part of 107th psalm were 
sung, and a well selected sermon closed the morning service. We arrived 
here on the same day, at 4 inthe afternoon, the ship a mass of ice. 

Boston, Monday, 22d January, 1844. 


| 
| 
An Athenian, who was lame in one foot, joining the army, being laughed at 
by the soldiery on account of his lameness, said, * I am here to fight, not to run.’ 
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The Packet Ships Pa and Europe which have made remarkably short 
homeward passages considering the time of year, bring our European files to a 
recent date, the former being to the 13th and the latter the 16th ult. The prin- 
cipal news of importance being the continued prosperity of trade, the still ad- 
vancing price of Cotton, and the daily influential accessions which the Anti- 
Corn Law League are receiving to their numbers. 

H. M. S. Vestal has likewise arrived ; bringing as passenger his Excellency 


the Right Hon. Richard Pakenham, the new Envoy Extraordinary and Minis-|| 


ter Plenipotentiary of her Majesty Queen Victoria to the United States. The 
Vestal left Plymouth on the 16th ult., and arrived here on Monday evening last. 
Mr. Pakenham landed on Tuesday morning and departed for Washington 
without delay. ‘Ihe Vestal will probably remain in this port to receive on board 
the late Envoy, Mr. Fox, and his suite, for passage to England. 

It will be matter of satisfaction to every lover of peace and amicable relations 
to leayn that the new British Minister to Washington, Mr. Pakenham, is cotifi- 
dently believed to have full instructions to arrange the matter of the Oregon 
territory question. ‘The British Government have had experience enough, 
through the controversy respecting the North Eastern Boundary, of the propriety 
of “ stopping a rolling ball,’ ere it gather too great a magnitude ; and doubt- 
less that of the United States feel a similar experience. Whilst the question 
is young, the property of no great present value, the parties in the controversy 
enjoying amicable relations and feelings, and the arguments are fresh and full, 
this is decidedly the time to grapple with it fully, and bring it toa decisive issue. 
That it will be conducted in good faith, with honorable intentions, and terminate 
to mutual satisfaction, we have no manner of doubt; and right earnestly we 
express our wish that all national matters of controversy could be so frankly 
discussed, and brought to conclusion, rather than that the system of postponement 
and procrastination be persevered in until the matters in dispute become almost 
legendary or traditional. Haif measures are the worst of measures, and an 
uncandid spirit is the mark of a sophisticated principle whether applied to a 
government or an individual. 

The rise, so sustained and still advancing, of the great American staple in 
England, is almost unprecedented. It marks a return of prosperity here as well 
as in the British empire ; and, when we consider the immense markets which 
have recently been opened to commerce, the great confidence which has been 
and continues to be, let loose to mercantile speculation, we may well trust that 
these prosperous times will be of longer than usual continuance. But im this 
young country it behoves all to remember the past. ‘The dreadful 1837 is not 
so far back in the memory as to have its awful calamities effaced from the recol- 
lection. 
hastily travelled ; the memorials can yet be read even * by him that ruwneth ; 
and the extremes of pomp and display in the domestic expenditure, or of specu- 
lation in incalculable results, must be shunned, if the people of the United 
States indeed wish to cherish the good which has returned. 

The prosperity of the port of Liverpool may measurably be considered as an 
index or exponent of the commerce of the United States, because it is the prin- 
cipal depot of the trade of this country, and because American trade forms the 
far greater portion of that of Liverpool. Some recently published accounts, 
shew an augmentation in the Customs revenue there of not less than half a 
million sterling in two years, notwithstanding a material diminution in the Ame- 
rican tariff which has taken place in that time. Here, then, is another impor- 
tant indication of the improvement in commerce, and it furnishes a “ verbuin 
sapienti”’ to cultivate and cherish the best feelings between countries so closely 
and extensively connected as Great Britain and these States, independently of| 
the indissoluble ties of consanguinity and language. 

‘The Repeal trials, which were commenced the day before the Europe sailed, 
were causing much interest among the population both of England and Ireland. 
The Traversers, as we intimated in our last, were protesting in strong terms 
against the Crown lawyers for having struck off eleven Roman Catholics out of 


the twelve whom they had the right so to strike off ; but they make no allusion} 


as to the polities or religion of those whom their own lawyers struck off. ‘The 
fact is that the clamour was unreasonable where each party had the right to 


strike off twelve at their own discretion, without giving any reason to the other} 


side. But the Traversers and their counsel have subsequently acted in a still 


The road towards the fabled land of Utopia is not one to be again} 
*Ilsixth and seventh centuries ; it would be equall» as bloody and by no ineans as 


more uneandid spirit ; they moved the court that the panel of Jurors should be 
set aside, under the pretext that about 65 persons qualified as special Jurors had 
been left out of the general list, of whom many were Roman Catholics ; and 
the motion was made in such a manner as to be understood that the far greater 
portion of those omitted were of that description. But upon enquiry it was as- 
certained that not more than fourteen or fifteen of the omitted were Catholics, 
and the remaining fifty were Protestant gentlemen, consequently, whatever 
might have led to the error or mistake, it could not have been through the invi- 
dious motive insinuated in the motion. The attempt, therefore, failed, and the 
Jury list continued to stand as we have already recorded. The omission of, 
those names has not been accounted for in the English journals, and we know 
not how it may be excused, the bench, however, does not seem to make it of 
much importanee, and it has evidently only been used by the Traversers as an 
opportunity for them to practise a ruse. When we consider that in Ireland the 
Catholics are to the Protestants as 5 to 1, then even if the omitted Catholics of 
the Jury list had been half a hundred, and of the Protestants but fifteen, there 
would have been nothing to complain of on that score, but it turns out to be ex- 


‘actly the reverse of this, consequently collusion, or insidious desigh must be out 
of the question. The Court has ordered that in the event of the trials being 
protracted beyond the last day of term, they shall nevertheless be proceeded 
with, daily ; the court sitting at 10 o'clock each day. 

In another part of this day’s columns we have had the melancholy duty to 
record the death of Mr. Morrison, a gentleman who has rendered invaluabie 
services in China, and from whose decease the world of Philology and of ge- 
neral science have suffered an irreparable loss. From his ardent study of the 
Chinese language it was confidently expected that our literature would in time 
be enriched with specimens of that China, from which the world has hitherto 
been shut out, not only by the exclusive habits of that people but also by the 
immense number and varied meanings of their written characters, which last are 
still farther varied by peculiarities of tone and gesture in the utterance. The 
elaborate philological work of his distinguished father, though evincing care and 
research to an uncommon degree, was necessarily an imperfect one, and almost — 
a sealed book to those who had not seen and heard, during oral dialogue ; but 
translations by an enthusiastic scholar like the younger Morrison, together with 
explanatory remarks from such a man with respect to the uses and varied appli- 
cations of the written characters would, from this time especially, have been 
of incalculable importance. Doubtless, however, among the MSS. of one so 
learned, so enthusiastic, so industrious, and of such practical experience though 
young, there will be found much that it greatly imports the world to know at 
this novel juncture ; we hope that Mr. Morrison will be allowed to speak, though 
no more breathing among us the breath of life, and that the world will be en- 
riched by the treasures which he has so painfully accumulated. 

Some apprehension seems to be entertained respecting the value of the island 
of Hong Kong as acolony, in consequence of the great unhealthiness of it since 
its occupation by the British, and the prejudice may be likely to gather strength 
through the loss of the distinguished gentleman whose death we now deplore ; 
but, from all the information we can gather, the health of the island may be 
permanently and greatly improved by a system of drainage and other cares of a 
Hygeian nature well known to British management. ‘There is nothing of ma- 
laria or infectious nature derived from the neighbouring mainland ; it is simply 
the condition of the island itself, and this is susceptible of immediate and im- 
portant alteration for the better. 

Never was a poor unhappy distracted country so plunged in calamity as Spain, 
the once boasted dominion of the Goths, the once celebrated country of Moor- 
ish science, literature, and elegance, the once most enterprising and powerful of 
Catholic monarchies, the subsequent victim of its own cupidity, pride, ignorance 
and intolerance. It is rent, ruined, and distracted through all its borders. Pa- 
triotism, a word wonderfully mouthed and striking in the ear of every Spaniard, 
has in fact taken leave of that wretched country, which has now become literally 
a prey to factious demagogues, and the word itself is the mere cant expression 
of those who are intent solely on their own aggrandisement, and the diminution 
of the Royal authority. To analyse the movements of the “ prime movers ”’ 
would be harder than to give a connected narrative of Anglo Saxon rule in the 


pure. Since the flight of Espartero, it has been to-day Narvaez, to-morrow 
Olozaga, next day Bravo, &c. ; the child princess is to be declared of age, 
then she is to be cajoled, threatened, affronted ; measures of yesterday are to 
be revoked to-day ; the Queen mother once so odious that she was obliged to 
resort to evasion must be invited back to court; matrimonial alliances for the 
child-queen are put upon the tapis——and all to advance the honour, glory, 
wealth, and influence of the successful demagogue or soldier of the hour. We 
have hardly patience to read the details of the mutable policy and arrant selfish - 
ness contained in the Spanish news of the present juncture, and most heartily 
wish—what we do not yet cease to hope—the presiding genius of Espartero, to 
impart once more tranquillity in Spain. 

If any additional proof were wanted of the equity as well as policy of trade 
without unnecessary restrictions, it would be found in the * Smuggling” reports 
which are so rife on both sides of the Atlantic. It is utterly useless to dwell 
upon the moral obligativn and legal requirement of parties to observe the laws 
when there is so strong a temptation to break them and means presented of do- 
ing so. ‘The tariff on Woollen goods here, and that on Tobacco in England, 
are exactly on the same footing ; in both cases they are exorbitant, in both they 
are unnecessary ; in both, cupidity is raised in the minds of persons disposed to 
adventure, in both the very insufficient excuse is used that it does not wrong in- 
dividuals, in both does it demoralise the principles, in both does it tend to vio- 
lence, and in all does it breed discontent and feelings of animosity. What 
conscientious legislator would, in these days, so unhinge the frame of society 
as to persevere in measures of exclusive or stringently protective trade, which 


overthrow all the best principles of morality and religion, which are contrary to 
the natural motions of exchange and barter, and which are, after all, of very 
doubtful advantage to the countries which most pertinaciously uphold theme 
We maintain that it is exceedingly questionable wisdom for any nation to insist 
upon forcing upwards any particular fabric, manufacture, or production, merely 
because it prospers in some other. 


forced ; 
exchange with others that do the like ; all will then be advantaged, and the ne- 


farious tricks incidental to Custom-houses and such-like fiscal offices would be 


Say what men may, these things cannot be 
Jet each country cherish its obvious advantages, and participate and 


reatly reduced, whilst the principles would assume greater purity and the sou) 


more nobility. 


There is, after all, a material difference between The Great Little and The 


Lartie Great, and it is well exemplified in the conduct of the King of Wur- 
temburg,—a seventh rate monarchy,—and in that of the Autocrat of all the 


Russias. “Whilst the latter has been his despotic and capricious 


lauthority over all the Jews in the dominions, and persecuting a whole commu 
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nity for the supposed delinquencies of a few, the former has given directions for! evening. The decorations were elegant and classical, the music (Dodworth’s 
allowing to “ the Ancient People of God” the peaceable possession, and even) five band) excellent, and the conveniences for the administration of creature 
the repair, of their places of worship, their hospitals, schvols, aud other institu-| comforts were ofa novel description. With respect to the last, they deserve 
tions, in as full and ample a manner as those privileges are allowed tv other re-| distinct description. Instead of setting a huge line of supper tables, thare 
ligious sects. ‘This is magnanimous, it is agreeable to the spirit of the age, and) were several smaller ones set out in seven or eight different rooms, to which 
it is no question, at least with us, that it is the most direct action towards the! |parties might retire at their pleasure, partake of the ample refreshments set out 
national prosperity—perhaps even towards the softening of the Hebrew heart) and return to the dancing saloon, the dancing meanwhile being never pretermit- 
and towards disposing it to the serious enquiry into Christian belief. Would, ted. Now there was real comfort in this, for there was no crowding, and every 
that ** The Little Great ” could see the true bearings of these things though) one could have full enjoyment of the delicacies and good things which were 
it be through the medinm of example set by a small state! But simall states) abundantly found there. One larger room there was, indeed, in which the offi- 
will press themselves upon his attention * will he, aill he,” for the patriots ofj cers of the association, the ladies of their party, and, the few invited guests 


The Anglo American. 


Circassia are not only bidding defiance to lis power. but are defeating his armies) 
upon no small scale. On this head we would refer to the accounts in our news 
columns to-day ; unity of purpose and love of country and its mstitaaens can 
make a people triply strong against their oppresse. - 

It is carious to observe to what Lxpediency will bring a man,—particularly a 
public man. 
nating a general principle of action ; it is dangerous to disregard 1 altogether. 
It should be the aim of every one who is culled to guide, direct, or minister in 
great affairs, to proceed as much as possible upon principles of abstract justice, 
honour, wisdom, and i.tegrity, the last three indeed at all times and ander, 
every sort of circumstances ; but, not only the whole mass of mankind, bat, 
even of any one nation, is of so complicated a character, having so many clash-) 
ing passions, feelings, desires, and so great a variety of conditions, some local, 
some permanent, that it becomes occasionally necessary for a minister to bend, 
where opposition would break him, and to insinuate a salutary benetit when in-| 
sisting upon it would prove acertain failure in acceptance. On the other hand 
the system of relying upon Expediency is but a system of hasty pateh-work» 
which generally looks no further than present reliel, without reflection upon 
permanent effects. ‘The patch too frequently is looked upon as a botch, and 
the workman derives small honour from his labours. 


. . 
It is dishonest to adopt it as a watchword or as a motto desig-| 


many important and useful ends during the course of his public life. 


to say that he has always been a consistent politician, it must be from viewing 
him as the disciple of Expediency, for almost all his public acts have been in| 
contradiction of the political creed held by the party to whom he adheres. 
Those acts, nevertheless, have been and will be of permanent benefit both to 


Great Britain and the world at large ; and, though few of them have originated| 


with himself, and to others he has been opposed when brought forward by his 
political antagonists, yet forthe sake of their intrinsic value let us “ bless the 
giver, and not look a gift-horse in the mouth.” 

The London Times which, making no pretension to consistency, is, as its 
name indicates, an exponent of the prevailing opinions of the hour, was at one 
time vehemently opposed to Sir Robert Peel ; and as public opinion changed in 


his favour so did The Times, with admirable tact. It may therefore be inferred, 
from the tone of that Journal,—which after all, perhaps, has no real animosities| 


or preferences in the abstract, but strikes its pulsations agreeably to the im- 


if this be true, the pre-| 
sept Prime Minister of the British Government will enjoy but equivocal praise, 
in succeeding generations, although it be admitted that he has brought about, 
If we are, 


| bat, with which it was played ; the bat was also called a bandy, from its bei 
| bent, and hence the game itself is frequently written in English bandy-ball.”” 


partook of the elegant supper there ‘set forth. 

‘There coald not be fewer than seven hundred persons present at the ball, 
and it was the frequent remark that more beanty had never been seen in a ball- 
room, and that the taste and elegance displayed by the ladies in their dresses 
for the occasion threw all former commemorations into the shade. We had the 
hovonr of an invitation to this festival, and we cannot deny ourselves the grati- 
fication of stating that in the association supper-room, the toast of “ Success 
to the Anglo American "’ was the only one given except the usual one of 
“The Ladies.” We had lef the room when it was proposed, but we here 
tender oar best thanks to the proposer for so flattering a compliment. 

EXERCISE; AND ATHLETIC GAMES.—ADDENDUM. 

Jn our hasty remarks upon the active sports which deserve cultivation on ac- 
count of the healthy exercise they promote, we mentioned cursorily that of 
Goff or Golf; but as there are few situations—at least comparatively—every 
way fit for the practice of that sport on this continent, and as our own know- 
ledge of the game is little more than that which is acquired by description, we 
avoided to dwell upon it. The following, however, which has just come un- 
der our notice may possibly be found interesting to such of our readers as are 
partial to that game. Among them, doubtless, are many of our Canadian 
triends, as we understand that in a few places the proper convenience has been 
found, and the game of Golf warmly encouraged and practised. 

Orassic or tue Gawe or Gotr.—In ‘old Joseph Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England :’ is the following account of the game 
of Golf, which sufficiently attests its classical origin :—* There are many games 
piayed with the ball, that require the assistance of the club or bat, and probably 
the most ancient among them is the pastime now distinguished by the name of 
Golf. Inthe northern parts of the kingdom Golf is much practised : it requires 
much room to perform this game with propriety, and therefore | presume it is 
rarely seen at present in the vicinity of the metropolis. It answers to a rustic 
ipastime of the Romans whieh they played with a ball of leather stuffed with 
‘feathers called paganica : the Golf ball is composed of the same material to 
‘this day : I have been told it is sometimes, though rarely, stuffed with cotton. 
In the reign of Edward the Third, the Latin name cambuca was applied to this 
pastime, and it derived the denomination, no doubt, from the crooked club or 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


New York Vocat Soctery.—We were impressed with the conviction, on 


pulse from without,—that there is considerable fluctuation at present in the) |the night of this fine society's first concert, that the effects would sink deep 


public opinion of the prime minister. He is evidently wavering with regard te ‘into the public mind, ard that thenceforth the institution would reap a large in 


the Com-Laws and Tariff; and his leanings—we suppose through Expediency ‘crease of patronage. 


—are towards the liberal side ; but thus far it is little more than mere guess- 
work as to his mode of procedure in the session just commencing. He does 
not let any announcement fall prematurely, and here he is perhaps in the nght- 
The Times speaks “scholarly and wisely’ on premature announcements, as 
follows :— 

“* Announcements of principles are very dangerous things. Few people court 
them, and those who do so are very apt to burn their fingers. Placemen in 
posse do, because they wish to gain the contidence of an otfice-bestowing go- 
vernment, and can only do so as pledged men. Premiers in esse do so, because 
their friends cannot know how to support them if they don’t. Members of parlia- 


ment in velle do, because they are on the hustings, and have to state categori-, 


cally what merits or opinions of their own have brought them there. But 
none of the sober men of the day like it. Look at Sir Robert Peel. He parts 
with his opinions as if they were so much gold. He loves them sv dearly} 
that he can't bear to let them drop out of his mouth ; and, if he does, he takes! 
them up again, and whips them into his pocket before we have had time to be 
sure what they are. And we frankly admit that we do not wonder at it.. To 


the most honest and straightforward man, abstract professions of principle are | 


sure to prove embarrassing. Explained by the circamstances of the moment, 
the known opinions of the speaker, and the understood requirements of the, 
hearer, they do very well to convey a true impression im conversation, or an 
after-dinner speech. But when liable, as such public declarations are, to be 
noted down, treasured up, and produced at some future period, under circum- 


stances to which they were never intended or understood to apply, with a de-| 


mand for literal periormance, they are about the most unmanageable and un- 
reasonable enemies that a statesman in an electioneering town, can well leave 
behind him.” 

One striking, masterly, politic stroke he certainly has struck, im a manner 
that will ever redound to his credit. His mode of checking the Repeal alarms 
in Ireland, and of conducting the subsequent proceedings from the day of 
Clontarf is worthy of all praise. Should the issue ofthe trials be, as we doubt 
not, a verdict against the Repealers, we have but to hope that Sir Robert 
Peel will exhibit magnanimity, and not endeavour farther to crush fallen and 
imbecile foes. 


Bacuriors’ Bati.—This splendid affair came off on Wednesday evening 
last (the festival of St. Valentine) at the Astor Hotel. Never did the mana- 
gers of the association of bachelor bestir themselves more tastefully or more 
effectively in their arrangements for the annual commemoration than on that 


We have not been deceived in our expectations ; the 
‘* Part Singing,” as exemplified in the beautiful madrigals, sung without instru- 
‘mentation, are everywhere spoken of in rapturous terms, and inquiries are on 
foot as to when the next concert will take place. On this last head we are at 
present without precise information, but presume it must be very shortly ; we 
are aware, however, that the first part of the next concert will be entirely of a 
sacred character, in which the psalms hy Spohr and Mendelsohn—particu- 
larly by the last mentioned, which are now making sucha sensation in Eu- 
‘ropean devotional services—will be produced ; the second part will be of a 
mixed character, but not in strong contrast to that which will precede it. 
We have already reprinted in our Journal two of the papers applying to this 
class of music, which we formerly published througn another channel. We 
mow give the third and concluding one of the series. The subjects here men- 
tioned do not frequently belong to the Concert Room, but they are “ part and 
'parcel *’ of the English School of Music, and they complete our original ob- ° 
\ject in writing the articles. 

THE CATCH, THE ROUND, THE CANON, &c. 
We come now to the Catch, which is the most exhilarating species of vocal 
music, abounding in ingenious conceits, and producing effects of which the 
|\mere reading of the words would not give the slightest idea, but which the skill 
jjot the composer works up into fanciful meanings altogether foreign tothe ori- 
liginal text. An illustration will make this understood better than the mere de- 
finition of the term. Inthe catch beginning ‘** Would you know my Celta’s 
charms,” the poet makes the interlocutors say that she has thirty, forty, fifty- 
\'five lovers ; but by the arrangements of the wordsin the vocal parts it would 
|\seem that one says she is thirty years of age, another that she is forty, while 
ithe last avers that she is fifty-five. Againin the catch of “ Oh, how Sophi 
lean you prove,” where the second stanza begins “ Go fetch the Indian’s 
‘rowed plume,” and the third stanza begins * I’m but a lodger in her heart,” the 
iconstruction of the music, and the position of the words perverts the i 
into “ A house a fire’—* Go fetch the Engines’’—* I'm but a lodger,” 
these are carried on in such rapid response that we have clearly the notion of 
the latter meaning, whilst the former is altogether lost sight of. 

But though the Catch is for the most part afacetious and sometimes very 
jlanghable composition, it is not always so, though there is commonly some little 
point of humour lurking beneath the gravest of this class of music. This is 
more essentially English, than any other species of vocalism that marks the 
i iod, as there are 

) 


British school, and it may be traced up to a i early period 
cimens extant, which were sung in the reign of the first Tudor (Henry V. 
The humour and the playfulness of the catch seems always to have been coa- 


| 

: 
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genial to English spirits, and the music, under ingenious arrangement, would The peculiarly English school of Song is one on which we need scarcely 
appear to have been—and indeed still is—of wore tnportance than the standard dwell ; itis distmguished on the subjects of hunting, war, drinking, rather than 
ot the poetry, for the latter is generally little better than arrant nousense, casi- on those of a tender and inpassioned nature, the latter being better expressed 
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ly convertible into that fantastical change of meaning, which is the primary 
characteristic of the Catch. 

The Catch;and its concomitants of which we have already spoken or have 
yet to speak, appeared together in print for the first time in the reign of James 
{. of England, the following is the title of the work ; ‘“ Pammelia Musick’s 
Miscellanie ; or mixed varietics of pleasing Roundelays, aud delightful Catches 


of 3.4.5.6 7. 8. 9, 10 parts in one :’’—and such was the delight which the, 
people took in them, that even the fanatical soldiers and preachers of the Crom-' 


well times could not suppress them. In those very tunes a publisher named 


Hiltor. had the hardihood to put forth a series in print, called “ Catch that cateh), 
‘ticularly in the department of Madrigal, Glee, and Round. 


can,” which were cherished chiefly, it is true, by the Cavaliers and otner Royal- 


ists, during the period that the Roundheads held the upper hand ; and afterwards, 


remained, as a highly valued portion of the national music. 


We have already, in a former paper. alluded to Playford, who in 1667 pub-. 
upon opera of a more abstruse nature, with tolerable but not more than tolera- 


lished a work under the same title as Hilton, namely, ** Catch that catch cau ;’ 


it was in a second part to this that he gave the ** Dialogues, Catches, &c."' on! 
which we then remarked, but the score of these owe their publication to the ccle-, 


brated English Catch Club instituted about 80 years ago by several vwoblemen 


and gentlemen who had at heart the cultivation of Music of the English school, |, 
and the institution though nominally a Catch Club” only, includes im reality | 


the Madrigal, Glee, Round, and Canon, likewise. Jn all these divisious the so-, 
ciety has given liberal rewards as prizes for the most approved compositions, and 
the prize compositions by Webb, Cooke, Danby, J. S. Smith, and various others: 
have had the good fortune to maintain the reputation which the several awards; 
conferred upon therm originally ;—an irrefragable proof of the sound judgment, 
impartial conduct, and ardent zeal of those on whom the fiat at first depended. 

t is very rare that a writer of Catches is an indifferent musician ; indeed, 
the character of the music almost forbids the attempt on the part of any one; 
but a person of science and a master of complex counterpoint. A clever catch’ 
therefore is prima facia evidence of a master in composition, aud according!y; 
specimens of this style, although highly cherished, are vot so numerous as the: 
unreflecting would suppose. They appear so, to agcertain degree, because the 
Catch never grows old. After singing it or hearing it very familiarly for twenty 
years, it is as fresh ascver, and we are content to sing it, or hear it sung for 
twenty years more. 

By far the worst property of this class of composition is the corrupt style of 
many of its literary portions. ‘These are frequently not merely Judicrous but 
sometimes licentious ribaldry and even worse. 
chiefly to the elder catches, those of the present day are of a purer character, 
contaming humour, and even wit, without any admixture of that gross quality, 
against which the sensitive feeling revolts. 

In the Catch, as in the Glec, our favourite Purcell stands altogether pre-cini- 
nent ; and forthe greater part of a century le stood aloft and alone. His 
catches ar a study of musical composition, aud the subjects although not a/vays| 
unexceptivnable, are less corrupt as a whole collection, than those of any con- 


temporary or predecessor. 
The 


Round is a species of vocalism excecdingly popular in convivial parties, 


but except as occasionally introduced in opera by modern composers, it is sel-} 
dow heard in public musical performances. These last differ also in some re-| 
spects from that English Round which it is our present purpose todescribe. 

The English Round, properly so called is in reality a melody, equally divided) 
into as many parts as it 1s intended there shall be singers of it ; and this me 
is so constructed that the several parts shall be harmonies of each other. One, 
siuger begins, and when he has sung the first division and enters upon the se-) 
cond, another singer commences the first ; a third commences in similar man-, 
ner when the second is properly advanced ; and so on till all the vocalists are 
occupied. When the last singer has got through the first division, the first 
singer is ready to beginagain, and thus the piece may be sung round and round! 
at the pleasure of the performers, ceasing ouly at a preconceried signal. The! 
most popular of these English Rounds is ** Hark, the merry Christ-church bells.” 
but there are numerous others which are both pleasing and ingenious. In this 
city, of late, musical ears have been much delighted with a comic glee called 
** Vadasi via di qua,” in which the melody is sweet, the harmony sound, and 
the laughter. in the parts of the vocalists, catching. 

The Operatic Round to which we have just alluded, generally goes but once 
round, and closes with a full chorus, orcoda. Rossini more than any other 
composer of opera, revels in this delicious species of vocal music ; there are de- 
lightful specimens of it in his ** Cenerentola,” ** La Gazza Ladra” and others ; 
the composers of what may justly be called his school venture upon it occasion- 
ally, but neither in so felicitous a manner, nor so frequently as he. 

he harmony of the Round is very rarely complex or chromatic, hence ama- 
teurs of very little skill can easily take up the subject ; and thus, coming with 
such facility within any person’s musical powers, itis always a pleasing per- 
formance. A tolerable Round also is an easy effort of composition, but one 
which shall be at once striking in its novelty, pleasing in its melody, and scien-| 
tific in its construction, 1s really a work of genius and musical experience. 


The Canon is so far a round that it may be sung through and through at the! 
pleasure of the vocalists, and is finished at last through a preconcerted signal,| 
but in all other respects it is essentially different. ‘This profound class of com-. 
position has furnished matter of musical study from a very early period of imo- 
dern science. Jt is rarely pleasing to other than scientific ears, and according-' 
ly is rarely performed in any public concert ; but for musicians in the proper 
sense of the term it has many charms, the stronger perhaps that they are en- 
joyed in a measure exclusively, but certainly fouuded on the perception of cor- 
rect, scientific, yet intricate harmony. 

The Canon consists of a short subject so constructed that a second singer, 
may follow a first at 4 certain specified point and sing precisely the same sub- 
ject at the distance of a 3d, 4th, Sth, or other chord, aud the second is again’ 
tollowed by a third singer, who takes up still the same subject, at another chord. 
‘The recognised interval for the regular Canon is, the second singer at a 4th from, 
the first and the third singer a Sth from the second, or in other words an octave 
from the first. ‘There are other distances made use of in constructing the Ca- 
non, such for instance as the 3d, 6th, 7th, 10th, but these are technically term- 
ed imitation. The Canon, from the lands of a skilful composer cxhibits 
beautiful resolutions in the harmony, a flowing and intricate mingling of the! 
subject, and, whilst it presents to the ears of those unacquainted with the pro- 
fundity of harmonic properties a strange mass of sounds, increly not unpleasing, 
it excites and interests those of the studied musician in a high degree. We have 
said that in one particular it is a Round, in all else it isa Fugue. One of the 
tinest specimens of the Canon that we know of, and which has constantly in- 
creased in popularity is the célebrated “ Non nobis Domine,” in reality com- 
posed by Bird, although frequently attributed to Tails. 


| 


This remark however applics 


triumphant success. 


lody) 


| in the melodies of Scotland and Ireland, on which it is not our immediate pur- 
pose to enlarge ; but inthe former there is a heartiness, a joviality, and a straight 

| forward purpose, that are always recognisable from any other class of music, 
; wer run through the several de- 


land all other schools of art. 
We have thus, with all the brevity in our 
| partments of the English school of Music. We feel assured that we have not 
claimed for it anything to which it is not justly entitled, and are proudly con- 
scious of our position when we say that this school is entitled to as high con- 
sideration as that of either Germany or Italy. It is a masculine, nervous, vi- 
gorous school! yet withal is capable of expressing tenderness and pathos, par- 
To the composi- 


tion of Opera the English cannot lay any distinguished clans. Until lately 
the English operas were little more than dramatic pieces interspersed with mu- 
sic, but recently Baife, Barnett, Rooke, and a few others have adventured 


bie success. In this Italy stands manifestly the greatest. ‘To the composition 
‘of Sinfonia, oc other description of instrumental music—except martial music 
—the English connot make any pretension ; we do not remember one instru- 
‘mental piece of au claborate nature, from the hands of an English composer, 
which deserves more than ordinary respect. In this. Germany stands alto- 
gether pre-eminent. But in the description of music the vindication of which 
has been our endeavour in these articles, the English school is as distinct and 
in as high estimation as that of any school of music of which the science can 
boast ; and we trust that native professors, whilst they study attentively the 
works of other countries, aud render honestly the praise and admiration due to 
them, will uever neglect to cultivate and refine their own manly and ener- 
getic school, so well adapted to free institutions, free hearts, and frank dis- 
positions, 

New Music.—Just published by Millet at lis Music Saloon, 329 Broad- 
way. 

Beautics of the celchrated opera of * La Jolie Fille de Gand.” This fa- 
vourite opera, by Adolphe Adam, allows of numerous selections for the Piano- 
forte, and Mons. Carpentier has happily availed himself of the opportunity to 
present a graceful compilation and arrangement to Amateurs of the Pianoforte 
He has here given twelve airs, carefully fingered, and they will be found highly 
agreeable without being difficult. 

THatrerc.—By a letter received last Friday, and written by a friend of the 
pianist, we have learnt that Sigismond Thalberg is in Italy, obtaining the most 
His edée is to come to America, and his intended 
voyage to the New Word, it was said, would take place nm March or April ; 
ibut, according to our friend, in the middle of Mareh he will leave for New 
‘York. 

Me. Barron, rut FLavrist —We would call attention to this gentleman's 
advertisement on our last page, where he purposes commencing classes for tui- 
‘tion. We are happy to learn that his professional merits have obtained for hin 
‘liberal encouragement, and we doubt not that ample satisfaction will be derived 
‘by ali who put themselves in his hands as pupils. He is himself of the very 
‘best school of the Flute, aud will of course impart the principles he has im- 
bibed. 

Tue Quarrerr.—This is the name of an excellent work, being an arrange- 
men of Glees for four voices, intended for social practice. The arrangements 
are by Mr. Rosier who has done them ample justice : the subjects are mainly 
from the German and are in the purest taste. Four numbers of this fine work 
are published, and it will be completed, we believe, in two more. It is pub- 
lished by Dyer & Co. of this city, who have also in preparation anarrangement 
of that beautiful vocal composition ‘‘ Shades of the Heroes? They purpose to 
put this last forth in an entra number of “The Quartett.” 

*,* Just before going to press we have been informed thay the Second con- 

cert of the New York Vocal Society will take place on Thursday evening the 
'29th inst. 
Orieinat Occupations ov Ceverratep Vocacists.—Rubini was a tail- 
or; ‘Tamburini, a courier ; Nalda, an advocate : we believe he had the misfor- 
‘tune to kill a man in a duel, and was obliged to leave the state in which he prac- 
tised. He was a clever amateur in music, which he afterwards made his pro- 
\fession The manner of his death is weil known. Viewinga steam cooking 
‘apparatus in Garcia’s (Malibran’s father’s) kitchen, in Paris. the boiler burst, 
‘and he was killed on the spot.—Tramezzani was a surgeon ; so was Ferrari. 
; Templeton was a printer ; and so was Wilson, the ‘* Scottish minstrel.’’ Ma- 
‘chin a japanner in Birmingham ; Pearsall the same ; Pyne, poulterer ; 
Weyman (a celebrated bass at St. Patrick’s, Dublin), a shoemaker ; ditto, ‘Tin- 
ney ; ditto Shoubridge. ‘The celebrated Bante was the daughter of a boatman, 
‘and sang in the streets Champneys. whose name appears in the old editions 
lof Handel’s songs, kept an ironmonger’s shop in Tothill-street, Westminster : 
‘he was the leading singer of his time, and came to the rehearsal for the great 
festival in Westminster Abbey with his white apron on. He was also lay vicar 
lofthe abbey. 


Opera.—Palmo's Theatre. 


‘The libretto of * 1 Puritani” gives proof how little of plot or consistency is 
necessary to serve for the production of an opera; in fact, with the Italians ge- 
nerally, the former is nothing more than a vehicle for conveying the latter. It 
was not so in the days of Metastasio; mais »’importe. Who, however, that 
|knows anything of English history can imagine of a trusted Cromwellian frank- 
ly giving the hand of his daughter to a warm partizan of the Royal faction, 
‘and of even intending to celebrate the nuptials in a fortress of the Common- 
wealth of which the father is governor! ‘The rest of the piece is in keeping 
with this great historical and moral blunder; thus the music may tickle the 
ears though the sense be offended. We say may tickle the ears, but it did 
not. ‘The opera has been very indifferently sustained by the vocal artists— 
such we suppose we must call them—so far. We were present at its last per- 
formance on Monday evening, and were so grievously disappointed that the first 
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act sufficed. The opera has been much abridged,—that, very properly,—ip 
consequence of the incongruity of the part allotted to Majocchi ; and although 
it proceeds from end to end with tolerable propriety, there is not the least ex- 
pression of enthusiasm on the part of the audience. In fact, musical taste 
here has not reached to the full enjoyment of Opera Seria ; to be decently to- 
lerated it should be exceedingly well supported by vocal talent, and here it is 
not to be found in the right degree. The subscription to the first series is good, 
as appears by the seats taken in the Parquette and lower tier of Boxes, and 
also in the foremost rows of the upper zier, but before this series shall be at 
an end, the ennui will be great, if we are not mistaken, and there will be a 
demand for stronger attraction when called upon for a second subscription. 

On Wednesday evening the Opera of Belisario by Donizetti was produced. 
We were unable to be present as we had to be present elsewhere, and we hard- 
ly regretted the necessity of being absent, as we would rather judge of it afte: 
it has been performed a second time ; the operatic force being somewhat slow 
in their study. It was repeated last night. In our next we shall make full re- 


marks. 


Che Drama. 


Otymerc Tueatre.—Of all mankind we believe Mr. Mitchell to be one of 
the most enterprising and most judicious. Who would suppose that, in this 
dearth of theatrical taste, the manager of so small a theatre and of ‘* actors of 
all work,” could realize expenses! Yet Mitchell can punctually pay all his 
forces their full salaries and put a handsome surplus in his pocket, and he de- 
serves to do so because he is always wide awake, always minding his business, 
and knows exactly how to please the humour of the hour. If attempts should 
be made at any other house to get up * Amilie,” “ Fra Diavolo,” “ Don Juan,” 
or other extensive and difficult performance, with the forces at his command, 
they woald be altogether abortive ; but he knows his position ; the little Olym- 
pic brings the actors and the audience so closely in collision that all seem fami- 
liar with each other ; the good in the performances is magnified, the bad is di- 
minished and excused. If the Olympic were capable of holding two hundred 
dollars more the manager would lose money ; as it is he packs the house and 
pleases all. We perceive that he has in rehearsal an opera of no less musical 
importance than ** Cinderella,” a piece which has called for the best energies 
of the most distinguished singers in every class of vocalism, and the instra- 
mentation of which demands the most careful performances of the most re- 
cherché orchestra. Well! This does not startle Mitchell. He will put it on 
the stage better than any other manager knows how ; he will drill his forces till 
they effect a perfect tout ensemble as to acting; his able leader, Mr. Marks: 
will dispose of the music and the choral assistants so as to suit the circumstances 
of the establishment, and, our life for it, the ‘* Cinderella” of the Olympic will 
produce more eclat and have a longer run, than was ever effected by either the 


Park or the National. 
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Mr. G. Havrty’s Views or American Scenery.—At length, although 
tardily, public attention is awakened to the merits of the stupendous and unique 
labours executed by Mr. Harvey, and illustrative of the scenery, atmospheric 
effects, and peculiarity of North America, but more especially of the United 
States. The visitors to the exhibition of his pictures at the Gallery of the 
Apollo Institution, opposite the Hospital in Broadway, have become numerous, 
and loud encomiums, as indeed well deserved, are heard from all who examine 
them. These pictures consist, in the first place, of a series of forty subjects 
illustrative of the gradual clearing, improving, refining, and enlarged intercourse 
of this country, and present some remarkably curious effects of the atmosphere 
and of singular position; they are greatly elaborated and highly finished. In 
the second place here are about fifty drawings on miscellaneous subjects which 
evince at once the taste, the industry, and correct eye of the artist. 

The great work, illustrative of American Scenery, was the labour of eight 
years, and the result of some thousands of miles pedestrian travel. He tried to 
procure sufficient American patronage for highly finished engraved copies of his 
labours, but the times and other circumstances were unfavourable to his views ; 
he therefore repaired to England, where, his works having been seen by the 
Queen, Mr. Harvey was permitted the honour of dedicating them to her Ma- 
jesty. He was likewise honoured with the approval of his Grace the Duke of 
Rutland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir Henry Wheatley, Mr. Hope, and 
other distinguished persons, who became subscribers to the work. Mr. Harvey 
still imagined that it ought to be and would’ be patronised by Americans in the 
end ; he therefore returned to this country, resolved to give his drawings a fair 
trial before them, and here they have just begun to be rightly appreciated. 

‘The testimonials to the merits of these pictures, from the lamented Allston, 
from the present respected President of the Academy of Design in this city, 
from Mr. Sully, of Philadelphia, and from numerous other undoubted judges, 
are of the most satisfactory nature, and lead us to hope that the project of the 
artist will finally be brought to a happy fulfilment. 

— 
Literarp Notices. 

InLustratep Lonpon News.—We eamestly call attention to the advertise- 
ment on this head in our last page. The subject is richly worth consideration, 
embracing, as it does, not only the most interesting intelligence of the day, but 
also specimens of art such as have never before been produced in the annals of 
civilization. ‘The introduction of “‘ Annuals’ was deservedly hailed as an era 
favourable to the promotion and encouragement of the Fine Arts, but those 
were of the highest order and were comparatively expensive ; whilst the intro- 


duction of Wood-cut illustrations brings those embellishments within the ge- 
neral means, and their execution is in a manner altogether surprising when we 


jconsider the material on which they are executed. The London IIlustra- 


ted News is not only one of the earliest but decidedly the best of these 
new productions; its merits are proved by its immense circulation in less 
than two years of literary existence, and it recommends itself at once by its 
size, cheapness, and the quality of its embellishments. Mr. Brough, the agent 
for this admirable work, is enabled, as we understand, to supply back numbers 
to a considerable extent to those who desire to keep their sets complete. His 
office is at 304 Broadway. 

Soncs anp Poems or Barry Cornwaut (Procter.) New York: Morris, 
Willis & Co —At the present day there is not a song writer to be compared 
with Barry Cornwall,—we shall preserve his nom de guerre—the palm in this 
class of literature was perhaps contested between him and the late Haynes 
Bayley, but the poetical aspirations of the surviver were of the loftier charac- 
ter of the two; the poems of Barry Cornwall, though commonly short, are ex- 
quisitely tasteful and poetical. And let it not be imagined that the song writer 
exercises his muse in a humble sphere ; it requires a great power of condensa- 
tion to write a good song ; there must be in it multum i parvo, and the region 
of song is as extensive as that of Poesy itself. ‘The distinguished song writer 
should have no small portion of the sublimity of Homer, the dignity of Virgil ‘ 
the fire of Pindar, and the sweetness of Sappho; each of those qualities 1s 
called into play according to the nature of the subject on which the muse is to 
be exercised, and the author before us possesses a fair share of the necessary 
qualities. But how much is our admiration increased when we reflect that this 
elegant muse has to do battle with the musty parchments, the heavy arguments, 
the dry and irksome study, of the law, and that our author can with equal ease 
and grace do duty in the courts of Themis and upon the hill of Parnassus. Mr. 
Willis, an accomplished editor of The New Mirror, has supervised this publica- 
tion, which now appears as an “ extra” of that elegant Periodical, thus causing 
it to appear in a dress worthy of its merits. 

Penny Cyctora:pia, compLeren.—We almost regret that the present is 
probably the last time that we shall have to notice this invaluable publication. 
As each successive volume appeared, we took pen with alacrity to testify our 
senge of its incomparable merits, and to keep it upon the attention of every 
class of student. It contains treatises and expanded articles on subjects of the 
greatest moment, written in a style which though popular and adapted to every 
apprehension, are full, clear, complete, and solid ininformation. It draws eve- 
ry grade of society nearer to the next above it by increasing the aggregate sum 
of knowledge possessed by all; it is at once pleasing and interesting, and is so 
copious in embellishments and illustrations that the ideas must indeed be dull 
which cannot understand what is there set forth. The work is now comPLETE 
m twenty seven volumes, the last of which is nearly a double one in conse- 
quence of an importan: appendix which brings certain subjects to the latest pe- 
riod, and includes ethers which were casually omitted in the Alphabetical or- 
der. The entire work may be had of Mr. E. Baldwin, 155 Broadway, Agent 
to the London Publishers. Parties also may now complete their sets by apply- 
ing to him. 

Tur Hearr. By Rec. Hugh Smith, D.D. New York: Harpers. The 
excellent Rector of St. Peter’s has here opened up some important considera- 
tions for every Christian mind, and he has done so in such a manner as will com- 
mand attention in every reflecting reader. We cordially commend the book to 
general perusal. 

Wanperincs or 4 Journeyman Tartor turove Evrore TRE 
East. Translated from the German by Wm. Howitt. New York: Win- 
chester. We need not declare our opinion now, of a work from which we 
have so recently given extracts. It is enough to declare that in perusing it 
throughout our original impressions have been confirmed. The edition before 
us is avery neat one. 


Et Doravo. By J. A. Van Heuvel. New York: Winchester. All the 
world has heard of the fabled city of El Dorado, with its gold plentiful as dust 
in the streets, and its precious stones as common as gravel on the highway. 
The present narrative gives an account of the origir. of the report concerning 
that imaginary city, and of the search made by Sir Walter Raleigh to ascertain 
its position. He failed, but the subject was turned into a scorching satire by 
Voltaire, who makes the discovery of it an important incident in his “Can- 
dide.”” The present work also contains accounts of the original notion of the 
female Warrior nation in the interior of South America ; thus making alto- 
gether a narrative of great interest and much read information. an 

Tue American tn Paris purine tae Winter. By Jules Janin. New 
York : Burgess, Stringer, & Co. This is a companion to “ The Americen in 
Paris during the Summer,” and by the same able hand. ver). sap. sat. 
Forrien Quarrerty Review, ror January, 1844. New York: Leon- 
ard Scott, 4 Co. ‘The leading article of this number contains the ill-natured 
jphilippic on the Poets of America, which was alluded to in a former number of 
our Journal. In other respects it is an interesting one, and the re-print is well 
executed. 

Curistian Lapy’s Magazine. New York: Mason & Tuttle. This valu, 
ble work has undergone a transformation in the re-print, and, we think, 
greatly forthe better. The American publishers have put it forth in getayo 
size, and have thereby rendered it as respectable in appearance as it is excel- 
lent in subjects. It ought to be warmly encouraged by all who have the inte 
rest of Religion at heart. 


Teerotat Inretiicencr.—Father Mathew is about to visit Sicily, for the 


of putting a stop to the ravages of the “ Crator 
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Letter from a Frenchman in London to a friend in Paris, giving secret infor- 
mation, for which he was compelled to quit England in forty-eight hours after 


the discovery :— 
London, 1799. 

My dear Friend—As there. is an opportunity, I am going to inform you how 
we are. and what has happened since | last wrote, but as for news I have none 
neither would it be proper to write any, as times are ; my daughter Mary, who 
you know is just turned of twenty. has had an offer ef marriage from a man that 
is a sail.-maker, which induces me to agree to the match, as I am informed by 
people of. the. same line. they always find ready. employment. 
am sorry to say I have been confined lately with a fever and a cold, at. the 
same time spit. blood, and had a severe head.ache ; but while recovering ; must 
now bid you adieu with requesting to be acquainted with all your news and how. 
you allare, and to repeat.my assurances of your commands. being always punc- 
ivally executed by. my dear friend, your well-wisher. J..F..€. 

The key to the above is a smail dot after each word which is to be observed. 
and the information conveyed is—* There are twenty sail of the line ready at 
Spithead. Howe commands.” 


= 


NNIVERSARY OF ST DAVID’S DAY BY THE WELSH NATIONAL SOCIETY.— 

At an Adjourned Meeting of the Members of the above Society, held at the Welsh 
Chapel, in Elizabeth-street, on Tuesday Evening, the 6th inst., the following Resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the Members of this Society, in common with their sister Societies 
throughout the city, cherishing towards Cambria and Cambrians a warm and ardent affec- 
tion, will in accordance witn the usages and custom of other National Societies, celebrate 
the Anniversary of the Natal Saint of Wales, by a Festival appropriate in its character to 
the avowed objects of the Society, viz.: Benevolence united with socis) and intellectual) 
improvement. 

solved, That the Festival given by this Society last year, having far exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine of its projectors furnishes conclusive evidence that en- 
tertainmeuts of an mteliectual character are most congenial to the social, moral, and re-) 
hgious sentiments of the Welsh nation ; whilst at the same time they are more in keep- 
ng with the benevolent objects of charitable Societies. 

esolved, That the protective and preventive system as marked out in the preamble of this! 
Society’s Constitution, and adhered to by the Emigrant and Benevolent Committees ot} 
the Society, such as publishing information for the benefit of the Welsh emigrant—guard- 
ing him against the snares and impositions which emigrants and travellers are liable to in} 
a Strange land—advising him in relation to the best and cheapest mode of transportation, | 
and aiso of the best locations of cuuntry to procure employment, and to settle in, has, in 
the opinion of this Society, turvished gratifying proofs of the advantage of this system} 
over the relief system of alms-giving | 

Resolved, ‘Vhat pauperism, except when produced through sickness, or unavoidable mis-| 
fortune, does not coustitute aproper subject for charitable aid ; and, therefore, will not be 
entitled to relief from the Bower olent Fund of this Society. But the Society through its 
industrial Committee willexefcise its influence snd exertions in procuring work for those 
out of employment. 

On motion. the foregoing Resolutions were referred to the Literary Committee, with 
instructions and pewer to carry the same into effect. 

At a meeting of the said Committee, it was resolved and agreed upon to hold a MusicaL 
AND ORATORICAL FESTIVAL at Concert Hall, No. 406 Broadway, on Friday Evening, March 
Ist; charging Tweuty-five cents for admission, the whole of the receipts derived trom the 
sale of tickets to be appropriated to the increase of the Benevolent Fund of the Society, 
several geutlemen, fnends to the cause, having offered to defray the expenses of the fes- 
tival by a private contibution. WILLIAM GRIFFITH, Secretary. 

NOTICE.—A Meeting of the Members of the Society, will take place in the room un- 
derneath the Grand Saloon, Concert Hall, No. 406 Broadway, on Tuesday Evening, Feb. 
27th, at 7 o'clock. A full attendance is requested. Feb. 17-2t. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACil NUMBER. 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, 1»42—a Pictured Family 
Newspaper, coutaining Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sporting Intelligence, Science, ald @ record of alilthe events of the week at home, abroad 
or in the Colonies ; the whole iliastrated in a high style of art by engravers of the firsi 
eminence, printed in a fori convenient for binding, and comprising 16.PAGES and 4 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the béauty and neat- 
of the Bmbellishments. 

The Proprietors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher be-! 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The projegt which they ai, 
first conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a Comparatively short period.) 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON: 
NEWS is now the only FAMI[LY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- 
ceeding all its contemporaries in the amount of public patronage allotted to it, cau claim a 

CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 

The fact is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, because io expedicnts ot 
imposition—no mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into 
as much perfection as a newspaper can attain. To the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
the community are indebted for the first combination of all the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, with the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
new and beautiful means of cxtending and confirming the interests of society over all the 
topics within the circle of its life and action—the giving brighter presence aud more vivid 
and palpable character and reality to every salient point and feature in the great panorama 
of public life. 

Rnd in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this meena has 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandered to the 
prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—hé has avowec 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high grounco 
of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—tc 
raise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- 
nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 
—to uphold the great principles of humanity—to promote science—encourage belles letters 
and beaux arts—foster genius and he!p the oppresscd— in a word, to enlist all the nobler 
influences which impel the progress ot civilization and tend Lo dignify the character alike 
of nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 
ist, and to take its humbic part in the promotion of such purpose is the cherished anc! 
avowed ambition of the ILLUsrRATED Lonpon NEws. ; 

To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent. 
both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opiaion| 
in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press 

When this beautiful work is considered in all its details—the taleut and skill of the 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
many of the engravings have been donc—the varied talent dispiayed in the editorial de 
partment —the beauty of its priatine—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news- 
pape:s, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every halt 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides verious other items which could be 
enumerated, it must be acknowledged, that in these days of cheap literature, it is beyong| 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 

*,* The great success of the I!lustrated London News renders it neces: that the 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper. 


The “ Illustrated News” is published —_ , and may be had, if order- 
a . F. BROUGH, 304 Broadway. 
-B.—Also all the back numbers. Feb. 17-tf. 


MPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT.—ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, Imported at greatly reduced Prices.—The 
subscribers having completed their arrangements with the English publishers are now 
enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines, at such feduced prices as to bring 
them within the means of all those wishing to possess the original copies. Thesuperiority 
of these editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and clear white paper, a8 well as 
the advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival of the steamers, offer induce-| 
ments that will insure an extensive circulation: and in submitting the followmg, list of 
s, they hope that the undert>king will receive the patronage of their former 


and the public generally. Terms, annualiry:—London Quarterly Review, $3 50 ; Edin- 
burgh Review, 43 50, Foreigr. Quarterly Review, $3 50; Westminster Review, $3 50 ; 
The Four $12; kwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, $3; Dublin University Magazine, $4. 


aay & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c., 


Feb. 17. Nassau-st., opposite Clinton Hall. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Forming Twenty-seven Volumes, extending to Fourteen Thousand Pages. 


N the title of this Work the word pENNy is only received as indicative of its extreme 

cheapness. Every articie in the Work is an original contribution, paid for at arate to 
secure, as far as payment is concerned. the highest talent and know-edge, not only of 
this country, but of foreign states. The LiIrTeRawy EXPENDITURE alone upuou cach Volume 
has exceeded £1200, making a TOTAL Of £33 In addition, the Workis iuliy Ulusiated 
with WoopcorTs, the cost of which bas amounted to mo.e then L800, being a totai ex- 
penditure upon the Literature and Art alone of upwards of Forty Thousand Pounds. ‘the 
VENNY CYCLOP&DIA nay therefore, as a STANDARD WORK, enter into compeliiiun 1p the 
great essentials of fulness and accuracy with any existing « yclopedia, whatever may be its 
cost. 

Ibe twenty-seventh Volume, completing the work. and complete sets of the Cyclopw- 
dia, price $45, for sale by Edmund Baldwin, 155 Broadway, Agent for the PENNY MaGa- 
ZINE, LipRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, \HAMBER's EpiNBURGH JOURNAL, and the 
Publications of the Society for the Diilusion of Usetul Knowledge. Feb. 17-tf. 


‘FO AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late ©. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it ts his intention to give instruction on the flute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated~ master, 
Charies Nicholson. 
Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store. 
Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. Jan. 26-tf. 
eo TEACHING.—Mr. BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Fiute) 
has opened two classes, of five pupils in each class. There will be a jusior class for 
beginners, and another for those who have made some progress on the instrument. The 
list for names will be foundat Messrs. Firth & Hall's, Messrs. Atwill’s, Hewitt’s, Miilett’s, 
Chambers & Godoue’s music stores. Terms moderate. Feb. lj-im 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS —To those of sedentary habits, aud whose employment is ne- 
cessarily more of a mental than of a physical nature, good health although seldom 
i by them is nevertheless an almost indispensable requisite. Some constitutions 


and dispositions require an active use of the muscles of the body ; deny them this, and 
nature resents the offence by sinking into melancholy and repining— mental vigor and 
elasticity droops ard decays—hope dies, and frequently a premature and rash death is 
chosen rather than life. Students, Teachers. Clergymen, and others, whose care and 
most anxious thought is constantly being called forth, can hope to: but little pleasure in 
their high and important undertakings, unless seconded by a proper buoyancy of spirit and 
vigor otf mind. To secure this, then, becomes the first consideration of every inaividual, 
ind the fine balsamic preparation, PARR’s LIFE PILLS, of al! medicines, is without dis- 
pute the best calculated to produce a fine flow of animai spirits, a clear head, and a ready 
perception. 

Sold retail in boxes, 25 and 50 ceits each, by all the most respectable druggists in the 


|jcity of New York, and wholesale of Thomas Roberts & Co., No. 204 Broadway, 2d Floor. 


Agents for all the Canadas, Alfred Savage & Co ,*druggists, Moutreal. Feb. 10-3m. 


OUQUETS.—W. RUSSELL, Florist, #c., Menry-st., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn 
respectfully informs his friefids and the Public, that he can supply them with Bou- 
quets, Cut Flowers, &c., of the best qualities, and at the lowest prices of the Season. — 
Urders lett at the Garden, or at Mr. W. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Broadway, N.Y., will 
be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige W. R. Dec. 16, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to call the attention of the Trap to his Stock of the above wel} 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following »— 
The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points, 
Do do 2, fine do 
: do 3,medium . do 
The design of this Pen is to give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 
possesses Sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 
hoped the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 
oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No »—a first quality article, on cards. 
of a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as follows :— 
Abbotsford, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castile, 
The Pavilion, Brighton, ‘rhe Custom House, and St Paul's Cathe- 
drai, London. 
No.9 and 10—The Wasnineoron Pen, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
point ; observe, this article is omamented with an embossed head of Washington, 
The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered in the U. States, and they are put 


up in a style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


Each package 


Magnum Bonum, 

ictoria, Damascus 

Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


ial a on cards and in boxes. 

The pubiic will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing on each 
genuine Pen, the maker’s Tame is stamped io tall “ Joseph Gijlott” and on every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 

: 5 HENRY JESSOP, 91 Johu-street, corner of Gold. 

A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ** Gillott’s,” elso for sale. Nov. 4-ly. 


J + TMEBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
U7 _ Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
U> Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m. 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 
rection of Mrs. HENRY WRE «KS, No Sahin Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 
REFeRENCES.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 
Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Isiand of 
Trinidad), Hon. W. H_ Burnley, (Island of ‘Trinidad), Anthony Harclay, Esq., (British 
Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster. Esq., H. Peugnet, 
Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Piniadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., (Char- 
leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T ©. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consul,New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 


Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 
WEBSTER AND NORTON, aoe 
1.5 Web COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New Orteans. 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
rt Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. (Days of Sebing from Mow Days of Sailing from 
Yor Liverpoo!. 
Cambridge, |W. C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. I July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, |S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 3, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new,|A. W. Lowber, 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16)Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
G Furber, (Aug. |, Dec. 1, April 1/Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, /Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April l6/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} 
Columbus, |G, A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1)Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G. Bailey. (Sept 16, Jan. 16, May 16/Nov. 1. Mar 1, July 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 


jdations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 


The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to premote the fort and conventenss of passengers. 
regards be observed as heretofore. 

price o age outwards, is now fixed at $]00, for which ample stores of ever 
descriptioa be previded, with the exception of wines and sheness, Wate will be ai 
nished by the stewards if required. 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these will be responsible for an letters, 


parcels or sent by them, unless of ladi 
For apply to . regular ng are signea therefor. 
GOODHUE & Co.. 64 South-street, or 


Feb. 3. 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Bu ,N.Y., 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
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